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I sing This Report 



This report illustrates research-supported principles of professional development with 
the experiences of communities of scholars, practitioners, and teacher aspirants at selected 
sites. Project personnel often provided formal evaluation results supporting claims of effec- 
tiveness, but this study was not itself an evaluation of outcomes. Each project team has 
used tiie insights of research and experience as well as available resources to develop and 
implement plans that address the needs of the community it serves, and each makes con- 
tinual adjustments, from term to term and year to year, in light of project outcomes. Most 
project staff are still developing outcome data sets that will demonstrate project effective- 
ness, and none claim that their models are fully refined. They frequently credited colleagues 
in other projects and locales for ideas, designs, and materials that contributed to their own 
groA\ing success. 

From the projects described in this report, educators can learn much about how to develop 
a highly qualified instructional workforce for language minority students. However, including 
the projects in the study does not imply that they are "the top 12" in the field. Furthermoi'e, 
the frequency of their mention in the text is a function of the breadth of their missions and 
does not imply any rankings among them with respect to their merits. 
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INTRODUCTION: 



nPTivrr t ATvrnTTAriF, 



DIVERSITY IN SCHOOLS 



Providing technical assistance and 
conducting and disseminating 
research are central to the responsi- 
bilities of the U.S. Department of Education 
(ED) under the Bilingual Education Act. An 
essential component of semce improve- 
ment is promoting the development of an 
instnictional workforce equipped with the 
knowledge and skills necessary for effective 
program implementation. To achieve this 
goal, ED funds projects designed to 
strengthen the effectiveness of professional 
preparation and continuing education pro- 
grams for teachers of students with limited 
Enghsh proficieiicy (LEP). State and local 
education agencies, institutions of higher 
education, and foundations also support 
such projects. This report, commissioned 
by ElTs Office of the l-nder Secretai-y and 
supported by bilingual research funds, pre- 
sents the findings of a study of projects 
whose designs and results have etmied the 
high regard of experts in their fields. 

The introduction to this report describ(\s 
Ihe study's process of data collection and 
the conditions of language diversity that 



produce the need for studies like this one. 
The second chapter sketches a vision of 
effective schooling for all students, high- 
lighting features that have special signifi- 
cance for LEP student^s. This vision sei^vTS 
as the basis for identifying the principles of 
professional development that undergird 
the designs of the projects visited in this 
study. The literature in several related disci- 
plines supports competing hypotheses 
about what features contribute most to the 
productivity of programs for students with 
limited English proficiency and, hence, 
what features should characterize teacher 
education for such programs. The different 
priorities of social, political, and educa- 
tional agendas give different weights to var- 
ious program attributes. The choice of the 
projects \1sited in this study (and those in 
the initial pool) reflects a vision of educa- 
tion based on available evidence and sev- 
eral other factors that influence coni'ep- 
tions of effectiveness, all of which are 
sununarized in the framework in the first 
part of Chapter 2 and ilhist rated in the 
second part with eximiples from the field. 
The third chapter tells the stories of each 
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project in its own tenns, including goals, 
m^yor components, outcomes, and lessons 
from experience. The fourth chapter dis- 
cusses ongoing challenges to successful 
professional development in this area of 
education. The final chapter explores some 
of the policy implications of both research 
and the experience of educators and com- 
munities associated with these projects. 

Our Approach to the Study 



In the search for successful professional 
development strategies, the study team first 
reviewed the literature on bilingual educa- 
tion, effective teaching, and' professional 
development. From this we generated a 
framework to identify best practices in pro- 
jects that stimulate the flow of teacher can- 
didates into special programs targeting LEP 
students, provide appropriately broad and 
deep preservice education, and/or enhance 
the knowledge and skills of inservice 
teachers (Leighton, Russo, & Hightower. 
1992). Second, we used this review aiid con- 
versations with professionals in the field to 
identify experts with the insight and experi- 
ence to recommend projects. The experts 
included representatives from elementary, 
secondary, and higher education; from 
every comer of the country; from urban and 
rural settings; and from several language 
communities. We shared the framework 
with this group and colU^cted their sugges- 
tions about projects they perceived as 
exemplary. Third, we used telephone inter- 
views and document review to create pro- 
files of about 50 recommended projects. 
Each profile summarized information about 
the focus, history, nature, size, and out- 
comes of the recommended project. From 
this pool, we selected 12 projects repre- 
senting a broad range of formal s, goals, 
minority language groups, and geographical 



areas. Fourth, in teams of two we visited 
the projects for two to four days, inter- 
viewing and observing to learn more about 
their practices and results. Finally, we col- 
lected evidence during those site visits from 
projects' published and unpublished docu- 
ments to write project profiles and develop 
this summary report. 

Acconiiuoclatiiig I^auj^uaj^e 
Diversity: A Challenge to 
Public Education 

The need for services for LEP students 
has grown tremendously in the past 10 
years. U.S. Census figures for 1990 show 
that parents characterize almost one million 
children between the ages of Jive and seven 
as speaking English "not well" or "not at 
all," representing an increase of about 25 
percent over the 1980 figures. However, the 
estimate more than doubles when schools 
report their enrollments, using a variety of 
practical definitions of proficiency to iden- 
tify students needing special language ser- 
vices. A recent report, published by ED 
(Fleischman & Hopstock, 1993) estimated a 
total of about 2.3 million LEP students in 
grades K-12, based on projections from 
results of a survey of a nationally represen- 
tative sample of school districts. This esti- 
mate shows an increase of almost 70 per- 
cent over the number determined in a 
similar study by the same group in 1984 
(Young). Table 1, based on figures reported 
to the U.S. Department of Education for 
1990-91, shows the size of the population of 
LEP students in the 10 states most affected 
by its growth (U.S. Department of Educa- 
tion, 1992, Table E). 

About three-fourths of these students 
speak Spanish; the nine other largest 
groups, in descending order of size, are: 
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Table 1 




Identified LEP Students Reported by State Education Agencies, 1990-91 


(Usted in Order of LEP Enrollment Size) 


STATE 


TOTAL LEP 




ENROLLMENT 


TIM TOTAI 






ENROLLMENT 


California 


986,462 


18 


TexBS 


313,234 


9 


New York 


168,208 


6 


Florida 


83,937 


4 


Illinois 


79,291 


4 


New Mexico 


73,505 


22 


Arizona 


65,727 


9 


New Jersey 


47,560 


4 


Massachusetts 


42,606 


4 


. Michigan 


37,112 


2 



Vietnamese, Hmong, Ciintonese, 
Cambodian, Korean, Laoti?in. Navajo. 
Tagalog, and Russian. Demographic projec- 
tions indicate that this diversity will con- 
tinue. Moreover, distinctive settlement pat- 
terns cause the proportion of students in 
particular language groups to vary widely 
within and among districts. For example, at 
least 1,000 school districts in the United 
States serve eight different language 
groups. More than 40 percent oi schools 
enrolling LEP students ser\'e at least four 
different language groups. (Cahfomia 
Depailment of Education, 1991a, and 
Fleischman and Hopstock. 1994, report 
these data and trends in detail.) 

Tlie natural attraction of familiar com- 
munity subcultures may continue to draw 
new immigrants to states such lis Califomia, 
Texas, and New York, where large popula- 
tions of many Uuiguage minority groups live 
mid where school systems are practiced in 
responding to their varied needs. However, 
recent e\'i(i(^nce suggests an increasing neeil 



for districts elsewhere to implement effec- 
tive programs for LEP students, Factor>' 
openings in rural Tennessee and Missouri 
brought influxes of Japanese families 
whose children filled chissrooms in the 
local districts. Emigration from Eastern 
Europe released a flow of Polish students 
to South Bend, Indiana; Russian students to 
West Hartford. Connecticut: and I'krainian 
students to Salem, Oregon. Creole-Haitians 
have begun their American residency in 
south Florida schools, and Vietnamese fish- 
ermen have settled with their families in 
coastal villages along the Gulf of Mexico. 
According to 1990 Census data (GAO, 1994), 
almost half of LEP students are immigrants 
and about 40 percent are poor 

Shifting demographics and ma^jor immi- 
grant waves arising from multiple national 
and intenuilional developments have made 
repeated demands on Americ*an public* 
school systems. From time to time, districts 
have proxided instnic^tional programs — 
including texts and curriculum materials— 
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in students' primary languages as a routine 
response to new populations. (Arias and 
Casanova [19931 provide a brief analytic 
summary of this history. ) However, the 
rapid growth of language minority popula- 
tions and their patterns of concentration, 
modem conceptions of educational ade- 
quacy and equity, and present budget short- 
falls are straining many (communities. 
Consider the dilemma of one California dis- 
trict already working diligently to meet high 
state standards for all students and particu- 
larly for its predominantly Hispanic LEP 
students. Within a decad'^, an infiux of 
Southeast Asian inmiigrants of various 
nationalities swelled its enrollment by 
14,000 LEP students. The district s existing 
bilingual workforce included few certified 
teachers qualified to teach in any of their 
several languages. When the district tried to 
recruit within the immigrant community, 
few possessed enough formal education to 
earn a teaching certificate in time to be of 
assistance. The present pace and extent of 
the increase in LEP student populations 
generate situations like this with alarming 
frequency across the country. 

The rate of increase in LEP students out- 
strips the rate of increase in teachers with 
skills necessary to serve them. On the basis 
of an analysis of findings from recent 
studies of teacher supply and demand, 
Macias ( 1989) estimated a need for about 
170,000 additional teachers qualified to 
serve LEP students by the year 2000. In 
recent Congressional testimony, an official 
of the National Education Association^ esti- 
mated the shortage of teachers for LEP stu- 
dents at 175,000 (GAO, 1994). The National 



'NKA Vicr ProsidtMit R()l)ort ChJLso. t(\slifying on 
Marcli 4, UH).S. l)Oforo \ ho SubconuniltcM* on Eloincn- 
tai-y, S(»C()!uiary, and Vocational Hducation of the 
House C\)!nmittoo on Kduraiion and bjl)or (p. 5. 
{)aragraph 2). 



Center for Education Statistics reports that 
during the 1990-91 school year, districts 
found it Very difficult" or "impossible" to 
fill 38 percent of the vacancies in bilingual 
and ESL programs with qualified candidates. 
OBEMLA (1992) indicates that almost 25 
percent of students identified as limited 
English proficient receive no services. 
Several studies (e.g., Fleischman & 
Hopstock, 1994; Macias, 1989) report that 
services to LEP students are often provided 
by teachers with little or no special training. 
Many states require that regular programs 
be provided in students' primary language 
when the enrollment of students in any lan- 
guage minority group reaches a certain size, 
but few states have enough qualified 
instructors to fill all the positions created 
by their mandates, California reported in 
1990 that its shortage of teachers skilled in 
the areas of English as a Second Language 
(ESL) or bilingual instruction had reached 
20,000; more than half of its existing staff 
were teaching under waivers (National 
Forum, 1990), In some cases, states also 
lack the classroom space to house these 
special programs, 

Fleischman and Hopstock (1994) report 
that more than 15 percent of the teachers in 
tWs country have one or more LEP students 
in their classes, yet only 10 percent of these 
teachers are certified in bilingual education 
and another 8 percent are certified in 
teaching English as a Second Language. 
Less than half of the teachers of LEP stu- 
dents speak a non-English lai^guage shared 
by one or more students; almost one-third 
report that they use English of tlie sanie dif- 
ficulty and complexity lo teach both LEP 
students and English-speaking students. 

The mission of public education has 
been forged by the national experience; the 
general welfare is profoundly alTected when 
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schools successfully provide all students 
with the knowledge and skills they need in 
order to paiticipate in community life and 
the larger society. In addition to learning 
the standard school curriculum, students 
lacking English proficiency need teachers 
who can help them develop English skills, 
yet more than 80 percent of the teachei-s 
serving LEP students have little preparation 
for doing this job well. The next section 
reviews the research on effective teaching 
and its application to programs for LEP stu- 
dents, identifies principles of professional 
development that lead to effective teaching, 
and describes how some projects are 
putting those principles to work, ■ 



Chapter 2 



PRINCIPLES OF 
EFFECTIVENESS AND 
PROMISING PRACTICES 



TIh» contiMU and processes of teacher 
education are shaped by the nature 
of the programs in which candidat(*s 
will teach. A good professional develop- 
ment experience is one tliat prepares partic- 
ipants to teach effectively in light of their 
schools' e(tucational mission and the 
resources and needs of their students. 
Recent research on pedagogy and 
thoughtful consideration of the proper roles 
of national and community values have 
expanded understanding of the educational 
process. On one hand» students' hard work 
on woilhwhile lessons is the best i)redictor 
of achie\ einent; increiising t^vidence shows 
that ceilain instructional conditions and 
practices generate more achiexement than 
others, across settings and subjects. On the 
other hand, in some settings, special adap- 
tations are necessaiy to bridge students* 
actual resources and the resource assuinj)- 
tions taken for granted in the mainstream 
classroom; also, subject matter may shape 
methods in distinctive ways — approaches 
that work in literature may not work ni 



matli or social studies, FiutheiTiiore, com- 
peting values in some areas dictate different 
choices among otherwise equally defensible 
educational goals. Productive programs for 
LEP students share some qualities with pro- 
ductive programs for other students, and 
they are distinguished by additional quali- 
ties that take into account students* lan- 
guage resources and requirements. 
Teachers of LEP students must have both 
the competencies demanded by mainstream 
students and those especially adapted for 
English language learnei^. Tlie first section 
of this chapter briefly describes an educa- 
tion model that weaves together research- 
biised principles of pedagogy and a value 
orientation that prizes preservation of the 
nation*s language and culture resources, 
while promoting acquisition of English. The 
rest of the i^iapter illustrates how projects 
use particular recruitment strategies, 
teacher preparation and professional dev(»l- 
oi)ment activities, and school context fea- 
tures to create a workforce able to imple- 
meiU this model for LEP students. 
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Promoting Sliuleiils^ Aca<!eiiiir 



Roles of school and family in educa- 
tion. Historically, public education systems 
have been shaped by the belief that their 
fundamental role in a democracy is to culti- 
vate the skills and knowledge required for 
"participating in democratic politics, . . . 
choosing among . . . good lives, and . . . 
sharing in the several subcommunities, 
such as families, that impart identity to . . . 
its citizens" (Gutmann, 1987, p. 42). 
Democracy functions effectively when 
advocates of competing interests and points 
of view are able to debate and resolve 
issues concerning general welfare from 
informed positions of similar authority. 
Public education systems give people a 
chance to cultivate knowledge and acquire 
authority, to become an informed electorate 
and an able workforce. The community's 
commitment to supporting effective educa- 
tion is sustained in part by the precedent, 
that failure to provide programs that teach 
students essential skills and knowledge can 
generate costly social problems. Programs 
lor LEP students — like all school pro- 
grams — are supposed to promote literacy, 
numeracy, and knowledge growth in other 
core curriculum areas. Their puri>ose is to 
enable graduates to share in the work of 
democratic life. Schools cultivate the social 
and cognitive infrastructure on which a 
functioning democracy depends for produc- 
tivity and order 

Howevei", the sense of efficacy on which 
community participation rests is nurtured at 
home, in one's faiv ily. People learn first at 
homo that what they do or say can affect 
their environment. L(v\rning at school is 
informed and sui)i)()rted by family lessons 
ill responsibility, caretaking, and negoti- 
ating, among other things. The choic'e of a 



good life that includi^s "subc^ommunities . . . 
that impail identity" may be governed in 
language minority groups by proficiency in 
a primary language. Proficiency in primaiy 
languages and in English contributes to the 
attainment of the goals of public education 
of language minoiity children. Their overall 
well-being depends in part on the resources 
they acquire at home; hence, (he strategies 
schools use to achieve their mission should 
reflect a concern with maintaining children s 
capacity to benefit from their family life. 

Supporting academic achievement. 
Four dimensions of educational programs 
bear directly on students success: (1) the 
quality of h^sson content; (2) the extent of 
students' productive engagement; (3) the 
accessibility of the curriculum, that is, the 
degree to which students are able to make 
sense of what is taught; and (4) the school 
climate. These dimensions may take on dis- 
tinctive shapes in programs for LEP students. 

First, lesson content must be substan- 
tively adequate imd relevant to the appro- 
priate educational goals. Recent critiques of 
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the cx)!itent of instnictioii in some sub- 
jects — notably math and science, but few 
disciplines are free of criticism — reveal that 
deficiencies in curriculum materials or 
teachers' knowledge or both create miscon- 
ceptions among students. Too much 
emphasis on lower-level skills and mistaken 
notions of content "hierarchies" restrict 
what students can learn. In good lessons, 
students encounter solid material that takes 
into account the disciplines' requirements 
and students' knowledge and skills. 
(Research on these issues is summarized in 
USED, 1987; ITSED, 1993; and Walberg, 
1988.) Substantive rigor in lessons for LEP 
students may be compromised on two 
counts. First, streamlined or alternative 
teacher education programs having the pri- 
mary aim of filling bilingual or ESL teaching 
slots in the fastest timeframe may shortcut 
subject matter preparation, particularly at 
the elementary level. Second, teachers con- 
versationally fluent in a non-English lan- 
guage may not be fluent in the technical 
terms associated with content areas. Their 
primary-language explanations of content in 
math, science, and social studies, for 
example, may suffer from limited vocabu- 
lary. Professional development programs 
for teachers of LEP students must attend to 
these potential obstacles to substantively 
adequate instruction. 

Second, the learning processes nuist 
engage students productively; their effort 
must be applied diligently to mastering 
lesson content. (See Brophy, 19S7, and 
Tomlinson, 1990, for discussions of 
resea)-ch on this topic.) What — and how 
much — students learn depei^ds in part on 
how hard they work and what they study. 
p]ven given a substantively (Compelling 
lesson (that may I'eflect the teachers hai'd 
work), students will leai'n only if they work 
hard at learning. The nature of their 



learning task also controls the extent of 
their learning. Copying verbatim the dictio- 
nary definitions of words from a speller and 
then writing the words correctly 10 times 
may keep students engaged for a whole 
period, but evidence does not suggest that it 
improves anything other than penmanship. 
Computing the answers to 50 two-digit mul- 
tiplication problems for homework may 
confinn mastei-y of the algorithm without 
ensuring mastery of the mathematical con- 
cepts or applications. Productive engage- 
ment means working on tasks that lead to 
new learning built on the solid foundation 
of prior knowledge. In posing learning tasks 
of appropriate levels and kinds, bilingual 
teachers of LEP students face the same 
challenges as other teachers. However, ESL 
teachers — especially those who have multi- 
lingual classes or who do not speak the stu- 
dents' home language — face communication 
difficulties that make it more challenging to 
frame tasks that engage students and 
extend learning. Their professional training 
has to provide strong support for this area 
of practice. 

Third, students nmst be able to under- 
stand what is presented to them in school. 
The words, examples, models, and demon- 
strations used in lessons must communicate 
information to students. Lessons must build 
on the language, skills, and concepts that 
students already know. A college course on 
nuclear engineering may be substantively 
well developed, have well stmctured and 
engaging learning actixities, and feature a 
welcoming social climate, but it would be 
wasted on first graders or even high school 
freshmen who do not understand its basic 
premises. It would likewise be wasted if 
presetted in Arabic to a Fren{»h-speaking 
college engineering class. A successful 
k\ss(m is taught in terms that students 
understand. In classrooms w^here teachers 
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and students share a language and culture, 
a great deal of their conuminication ahout 
content is verbal; when students are unfa- 
miliar with a particular term or concept, the 
teacher can — and usually does — use w^^rds 
to bridge back to a familiar idea or ex])eri- 
ence. Wlieii huiguagi* <ind cultunJ differences 
limit the conununicative power of words, 
nonverbal communicatioiis and lumds-on 
learning assume greater impoi1a!ic(\ 

In a confere!K*e on educating liiiguisti- 
cally diverse students spoiisored by the 
National Center for Research on Cultural 
Diversity and Second Language Learning, 
McLaughlin ( 191)4) siunmarized results of 
several studies on the cognitive challenges 
of leaniiiig to n^ad in one s siH'ond hm- 
guage. Bric^Hy, r(*ading involves mastering a 
s(*t of sound-symbol correspondcMices, 
applying those* ruUvs automatically to 
(l(»coding now words, and rapidly pro- 
cessing t(*xt and (extracting its meaning. 
Aut(muUicity in (Un-oding and spovd in 



processi!ig in a second language take time 
to ac(juire. In addition. th(* metacognitive 
skills used by good ivaders — such as scan- 
ning ahead, pausing to reflect and evaluate, 
and rereading hard passag(*s — may be unfa- 
miliar to novices. For LEV students, th(Mr 
lack of fluency in English may make it espe- 
cially difficult to ac(iuire skills that rely on 
detailed knowledge of syntax and on dif- 
ferent kinds of background information 
than what thi\v have. In related ways, 
writing in English may not conu* easily to 
LEl^ students. If th(* body of their experi- 
onvv — including conversations and 
thoughts about their experience — occurs in 
aiiotluM* language, thei^ the cognitive "data 
base" of words, concepts, and coinmunica- 
tion structures that P^nglisb-speaking stu- 
dents use to inform their writing is not 
available* as a resource*. No real or imagUKHl 
conversations offeM* a bank of words, 
phrases, and sentenc(*s for !J^^i\stucl(*nts' 
writing in English. Il(*nc(\ lUMtlu*/ reading 
nor writing in English may be assumcni to 



pro\i(lo the saiViO n^souivos for loarning to 
LEP students that it provides to othei*s. and 
this may interfere with progress in core 
subjects. 

Several studies indicate that LEP stu- 
dents progress more l apidly in all core sub- 
jects wlien taught in their primaiy language, 
and some evidence suggests that effecti\'e 
primaiy language instmction in early life 
produces overall cognitive adviuitages for 
bilingual children that are not experienced 
by comparable monolingual students. 
(Cummins, 1991. and Willig, 1985, offer 
comprehensive iinalyses of reseai'ch on tliis 
issue.) Recent iissessmonts of the evidence 
regarding the effectiveness of primai*y lan- 
guage instiuction reveal trends that support 
claims of its superiority in helping LEP stu- 
dents acliieve l egular academic goals, 
including leaniing English (Meyer & 
Fienberg, If)92). Primaiy languagt* use in 
eaily schooling promotes biisic language 
development and creates a strong founda- 
tion that facilitates second language 
learning. (Among the compelling discu.s- 
sions of this topic are Cummins. 1991: 




Nieto, 1992: Olsen <fi Mullen, 1990; and 
Wong Fillmore & Meyer, 1992.) With respect 
to students' self-esteem and sense of 
belonging in school, when the languages of 
instruction include the student.s' own, the 
iinswer to the question "Is education 
intended for people like me?'' nuist olni- 
ously be "yes." Because the social costs of 
school failure aie so high for indi\iduals 
and the community, and the dropout popu- 
lation of LEP students is so disproportion- 
ately high, strategies promoting LEP stu- 
dents' success must be supported. Primaiy 
language instruction is such a strategy, but 
acquiring the language skills that pro\ide 
the necessary foundation for teaching in 
two languages adds to the requirements of 
professiouiil preparation. 

W^hen students of more than one lan- 
guage group study together, comprehension 
is promoted by multiple representations of 
content — pictures, demonstrations, experi- 
ences, and other methods that temporarily 
circumvent the differences in language. 
Talking more loudly or slowly or teaching 
for a longer time in an unfamiliar language 
does not make presenta- 
tions more comprehen- 
sible. Using methods that 
reduce initial reliiince on 
language to communicate 
content enables students 
to make sense of a lesson 
iind to build a shared 
vocabulary based on it. 
Teachers must extend 
presentation modes to 
include more sensoiy 
experiences and different 
methods of communica- 
tion. Second-language 
educators refer to tlu\se 
rich, multidimensional 
forms of comnmnication 
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as "comprehensible inputs" (Ki'ashen, 1991). 
Teachers antl others report that acquiring 
the skills to offer comprehensible inputs 
extends the period of professional develop- 
ment as well as the time and resources it 
takes to prepare lessons, 

E\ en in ESL classes, howe\'er, encour- 
aging the use of primaiy language to 
de\'elop concepts and introduce related 
ideas remains important. When the lesson 
must be presented in English, bilingual 
teacher assistants and parent volunteers 
can make a powerful contribution to stu- 
dents' understanding. Circumstances may 
make it difficult to foster primaiy language 
maintenance at school, but the fact remains 
that proficiency in a non-English language 
is an iisset to individual students, inasmuch 
iis it strengthens their connections t j t:;eir 
families and friends, and to the larger com- 
munity, which recognizes bilingualism as a 
social and economic ad\'antage (see Met, 
1988). Teaching methods that rely on "com- 
prehensible inputs" and nurture prinuirj' 
language development promote students' 
academic achievement while presemng 
their connections to the language, culture, 
and people that are part of their identity. 
These methods do not replace methods that 
are effective in mainstream classrooms; 
rather, they function iis extensions of ordi- 
naiy good practice. 

Fourth, students must experience the 
classroom as a hospitable social en\ir()n- 
ment (Nelson-LeCiall, 1990). Their hard 
work in school is predicated on a positive 
and strong sense of identity and feelings of 
personal efficacy, ^hlch of stutients' 
learning is mediat(Hi through interactions 
with peers and others whose explanations 
of content seni^ as a bridge between what 
students already know and what they want 
to leani. The effcH'tiveness of students* 



efforts to learn is influenced by how well 
they use available resources. Their willing- 
ness mid ability to use these resources 
depend on their confidence in applying 
themselves to learning tasks and initiating 
contact with othei-s who can help, as well 
as on their conviction that people like them 
are expected to master such tasks. For LEP 
students, these aspects of efficacy may be 
at risk; factors in their environment may 
erode confidence and conviction. Others' 
inability to communicate in the students' 
primary language — or disapprov^al of such 
communications — may discourage students 
from asking questions that they can express 
only in their primary language; it may limit 
students' active engagement in learning. 

Furthermore, where language minority 
communities are also disproportionately 
represented among the economically disad- 
vantaged, a school environment implicitly 
portraying language minority status as prob- 
lematic and speaking English as the only 
way to be "noniial" may cause students to 
become alienated from their families (Wong 
Fillmore, 1991a, 1991b)- They may refuse to 
speak their primary' language — sometimes 
the only language parents know — and they 
may devalue their families' guidance on 
important life choices, including whether to 
apply themselves to schoolw^ork. Because 
membei>> of language minority conununities 
are twice as likely as English-speaking stu- 
dents to suffer the stresses of poverty and, 
because in some language groups, many are 
refugees traumatized by repeated disloca- 
tions, teachers diret^t experience may not 
provide a good i^.iodel of the features of lan- 
guage and culture that are sources of pride 
to the community itself, although such 
infomuition is essential. 

So(ially, teachers' respect for the stu- 
dents' home is the basis for desirable 
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collaboration between parents and teac*hers 
on the students' behalf. The customs and 
values that govern family life may not 
niatdi those that govern beha\ior at school 
or in the larger community. For example, at 
home, rules of discourse and good manners 
may require silent attention to adult conver- 
sation, while at school assertive interaction 
with peers and teachei-s is expected. At 
home, taking personal responsibility for 
younger siblings may be the okier child's 
duty, wliile at school students are expected 
to let teachers take care of problems. Doing 
homework independently may be the par- 
ents' definition of good student work 
habits, while engaging parents in assign- 
ments may be the teachers' goal. If 
teachers fail to interpret students' 
behavior appropriately, consequences 
may range from being unintentionally 
insulting to mistakenly placing students 
in remedial classes. Such consequences 
create a dilemma for students, who may 
feel obliged to choose between their 
family identity and the school's "ideal"-^ 
a choice that may leave them psychologi- 
cally ill-prepared to succeed as adults 
(Wong- Fillmore. 1991). 

In hospitable classrooms, students' dis- 
tinctive attributes are treated as resources, 
and family differences mv assumed to have 
merit, while shared academic work and 
goals generate a separate school culture 
that may not be the same i\s the culture at 
home (Nieto, 1992). Teachers of LF.P stu- 
dents must have oppoilunities to learn 
about studenl.s* culturt^s and languages and 
to become proficient in adapting lessons 
and routines to make good use of children's 
cultur.il resources, hi addition, teachers 
must be able to recognize the cultural ori- 
gins of their own behavior and to ri'spond 
rellectively to students who might be acting 
under the influence of an alternative, 



c*ulturally bjised expectation. These demmids 
add still another dimension to their profes- 
sional training. However, acquiring simpli- 
fi(*d \-ersions of general cultural or linguistic 
attributes that may or may not apply tf^ a 
given student contribu-es more to the 
problem of ignorance than to its solution. 
One re\iew of studies of the effects of nuil- 
ticultural training for teachers concluded 
that such acti\ities often leave teachers 
with new misconceptions and biases 
(National Center for Research on Teacher 
Learning, 1992). Skillful cultural inquiiy and 
analysis coupled with a well-infonned dis- 
position to use the results of ruch efforts to 
modify instmc'tion make ckussrooms more 
hospitable for students; more flattering but 
still heedless tissuniptions about attributes, 
such as diligence and gregariousness, and 
their association with ceilain cultures add 
nothing to teachei's' effect i\eness. 

To summarize, our inteipretation of the 
existing reseaix^h on effective educational 
pi-actices and their special adaptations for 
LEP students and analyses of the issues 
that affect LEP students' academic success 
leads to the conclusion that they an* best ' 
seived by programs that: 

• Pro\ide substantively well-develoiUHl 
lessons in core subjects 

• Engage them actively and produc- 
tively in appr()priat(»ly structured 
learning events 

• I'se comprehensible inputs to prc^sent 
lesson content, including strong sup- 
poil for devel()])ing primaiy language 
skills as an ackiitional and valuable 
resource for learning 

• ( )ner hospitable social (^nviionments 
that sui)i)()rt and justify tlunr feelings 
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of efficacy and confidence and respect 
their membership in diverse cultural 
subgroups 

For such programs, adding solid profi- 
ciency in English at a pace consistent with 
satisfactory progress in core subjects while 
maintaining primary language prpficiency is 
a key long-term goal, \1ewed as a high pri- 
ority by educators and language minority 
parents alike. 

This \ision of instructional quality 
shapes the notions of effectiveness that 
guided this study's search for programs that 
cultivate the professional workforce serving 
language minority populations. All effective 
teachei-s stimulate learning by engaging stu- 
dents in hard work on academic tasks 
derived from the school's historic mission. 
Effective teachers for LEP students need 
special skills and knowledge to help stu- 
dents overcome the obstacles presented by 
an Enghsh-dominated educational system 
without losing their fluency in a second lan- 
guage. Expertise in this particular arena (as 
in others) can be cultivated at many points 
in a professional career. 

Overview of Projects with 
Promising Practices 

The pool of sites recommended by 
experts included many that build on sound 
research and produce excellent results. 
Because project and personnel resources 
often are concentrated in areas where the. 
population of language minority students 
lias been large for some time, such areas 
offered several options for study. To learn 
about both the projects and the contexts 
they create for each other, we visited clus- 
ters of projects in Southern California, 
Arizona, and Texas. In addition, site 



selections included a comprehensive dis- 
trictwide project in Dade County, Florida, 
that alTects thousands of teachers each year 
and a single school in Fresno, California, 
that concentrates on its own staff Table 2 
provides an overview of the sites, and 
Chapter 3 gives detailed portraits of each 
project. The design and focus of these pro- 
jects indicated a shared vision of how 
public school teachers can best serve LEP 
students, bring them into full participation 
in mainstream civic activity, and preserve 
the resources provided by their families and 
close communities. Each project targeted a 
different segment of the professional devel- 
opment continuum, improving the instruc- 
tional workforce by applying the principles 
derived from research and practice to its 
particular mission. Observations and inter- 
views conducted during site visits and doc- 
umentation collected by project staff mem- 
bers revealed how projects' policies and 
procedures reflect the influence of these 
principles and supported claims of projects' 
effectiveness. 

Recruiting Teacher Candidates 



Improving the quality of any sector of the 
workforce usually involves improving the 
size and quality of the applicant pool. 
Studies of the instructional workforce for 
LEP students (for example, American 
Association of Colleges for Teacher 
Education, 1989, and the California 
Department of Education, 1991b) have 
revealed several helpful strategies that can 
be used to improve the applicant pool for 
this kind of teaching, including targeting 
language minority populations, fostering 
young people s interest in teaching as a 
career, and providing financial and logis- 
tical support for enrollment in teacher edu- 
cation programs. 



Table 2 

Sites Visited for Study of Promising Practices In Professional Development^ 
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Targeting lAtnguage Minority 
Populations 

Many states target language niinority 
populations for recruiting bilingual 
teachers, especially for languages that are 
difficult for English speakers to leani. This 
practice generates at least two benefits. 
Urst, language minorities are undeiTepre- 
sented in the teacher workforce and in the 
college-bound population in general. The 
limitations of educational opportunities for 
students who are poor — a significant pro- 
poilion of language minority children — 
combined with the difficulty of learning 
from instruction offered in English, proxide 
scant support for the academic attainment 
required to go on to higher education 
(National C^ouncil of La Raza, 1991). LEP 
students have one of the highest dropout 
rates in the countiy (National Education 
Goals Panel 1992). Offering an attractive 
and manageable career track to potential 
teacher candidates from language minority 
groups — adding resources while holding 
standards constant — is one way to address 
early inequities in educational opportunity. 
(See reports by AACTE, 1989, and the 
National Fonim, 1990.) Second, when lan- 
guage minority teachers are from the same 
culture as their students, they may make 
the school experience less alienating and 
connect it to the students' cultural experi- 
ence. Programs preparing teac^hers foi- lan- 
guage minority students welcome bilingual 
native English speakers, but, in the Tnited 
States, !)ilingualism is a relatively rare com- 
petence except among language minorities. 
Targeting language minority cDmmunities 
for reci'uiting new teachers capitalizes on a 
rich vein of language rt»st)urces. 

The Latino Teacher Project (LTP) in 

Los Angeles focuses recruiting efforts on 
bilingual teaching assistants (TAs) 



employed in schools in South Central Los 
Angeles to meet the increasing need for a 
stable^ bilingual workforce in that neighbor- 
hood. One administrator reported that South 
Central has the highest concentration of lan- 
guage minority students in the coimtry, indi- 
cating the presence cn a significant popula- 
tion of language minority adults. Project 
developers advertised openings in tliis region, 
and they were rewaided with a flood of appli- 
cations. Because many applicants were 
already known by school system pei^om\el, 
project staff received reliable references 
from several sources. Project staff choose 
very promising candidates and keep them on 
track througli graduation and certification. 
One TA with deep roots in South Central 
commented, "TAs provide role models for 
kids because they live in the community." A 
colleague added, "I talk to my brother and 
nieces about going to school. Tliis project is a 
stepping stone for the whole family." 

Fontana Unified School District 
(USD) and surrounding districts make 
Career Ladder programs part of their com- 
prehensive plans for bilingual education. 
They target bilingual employees who want 
to become certified teachers and involve 
them in teaching while they study. The 
Bilingual Educators* Career Advance- 
ment (BECA) project at California State 
I'niversity, San Bernardino, serves primarily 
Hispanic paraprofessionals from nearby 
school districts — including Fontana — in pro- 
grams designed to expedite their progress 
toward earning a bilingual teaching creden- 
tial. District and postsecondary bilingual 
program staff maintain a close network that 
ensures prompt identification of potential 
bilingual pmlicipants iuid enthusiastic sup- 
port for their teacher candidacy. 

The American Indian Language 
Development Institute (AILDI) at the 



University of Arizona was originated by and 
for bilingual Native American teachers and 
aides whose goal was to improve literacy in 
Native languages and teach English as a 
Second Language in schools serving Native 
American comnmnities. Tiie project 
founders contracted with experts to proxide 
Native speakers with the tools to record 
their languages in writing, some for the first 
time. Tribal educators have continued to 
use AILDI to develop Nati\'e language litera- 
ture and curriculum nmteriais. For many 
participants, a keen interest in presemng 
Nati\ e languages was the principal moti\^a- 
tion for enrolling in AILDI summer after 
summer. (V)llege credits earned at AILDI 
fonn the core of their college experience, 
and they have used AILDI as the spring- 
Ixmrd to full-time college attendance and 
graduation. (AILDI still predominantly 
attracts and sei-ves Native American lai;- 
guage speakers, but now about 10 percent 
of its participants are non-Natives who 
serve in Native American scliools.) 

The Educational Leadership in 
Bilingual Education (ELBE) project at 
the University oi Texas at San Antonio 
draws huiguage minority applicants from 
eveiy level of professional aspiration. 
Bilingual college sophomores, juniors, and 
seniors i)articipate in fonnal and informal 
educational experiences tliat cultivate tlie 
language skills lu^eded to conduct profes- 
sional acti\ities in English and Spanish. 
Masters students and administrators also 
use bilingual proficiency in program acti\> 
ties. ELHPrs p()sitiv(^ influence begins with 
the participants themselves, according to 
one iiiformant: '*I started out a different 
ptM'son, This program taught nt(^ to be 
proud. It gave me a cultural identity. Now I 
us(^ Spanish all llu^ time . . . and invoM* par- 
ents to Iu»lp me mak(» choices." ELBE helps 
partk'ipants develoj) and use high k»vels of 



proficiency in both English and Spanish to 
become better teacliers. 

Eui ouraging Teaching as a Career 
Choice 

Programs that cultivate tlie college ambi- 
tions of language minority students as early 
as middle school can support the necessaiy 
levels of early educational attainment and 
underscore the desirability of the education 
professions as a career choice. When they 
Iiighlight the accomplishments of language 
minority educators and conununity leaders 
and offer opportunities to meet and work 
with new role models, early-contact pro- 
grams provide a tempting alternative to less 
productive options that present themseK es 
in high school. In addition, college scholar- 
ships and loan forgiveness programs for 
students in bilingual or EvSL presemce edu- 
cation programs attract and hold eligible 
students (American Association of Colleges 
for Teacher Education, 1989). 

Vro^ect Adelante at Kean C^ollege of 
New Jersey reaches into middle and high 
schools to encourage Hispanic students to 
graduate. Participants in grades 6 through 
12 attend enrichment chisses at Kean on 
Saturdays during the school year and fi\-e 
days a week during the five-week summer 
session. Class sessions last two hours to 
permit full(T development of learning activi- 
ties. Ten certified teachers, lo college stu- 
dents enrolled in i)rofessional education 
courses, and 15 high school tutoi-s, all of 
whom are bilingual use both Spanish and 
English during classes based on thematic 
units in con* subjects. For the college stu- 
dents, the sessions i)rovide field expei - 
(Mices tied to their professional training, 
Tlu^ high school tutors, who nui.st hav(^ 
good gra(k^s and i)r()ficiency in English and 
Si)aitish, take a three-cnniit colk^ge course 





on instructional methods iind work with 
youngor stiuients throughout the year. Each 
tutor consults with a teacher-mentor while 
working with peers to i;lan and teach 
lessons. Students are paid for their work 
as tutors. 

The Fontana Future Bilingual 
Teachers of America (FFBTA) program 
offers an afternoon course designed to luMp 
high school students tluent in minority lan- 
guages leani about the goals and methods 
of bihngual and ESL instmction. Students 
who complete the com-se successfully are 
eligible for summer and school-year jobs as 
teai'hing assistmits iuui tutors in the dis- 
trict s bilingual or ESL classrooms. 
Althougii they do not make a commitment 
beyond their immediate iussigmnent, pro- 
gram pailicipants are one source of candi- 
dat<\s for Font anas (\ireer Ladder program, 
which suppoils bilingual aides during their 
presen ice iniucat ion. 

The coordinator of the Teacher 
Learning Community Center (TLCC) at 
the rniversity of Texas at El Paso (TTEP) 
traveled to high schools within a r)()-nuU» 
radius of the campu to identify promising 
bilingual students. He organized workshops 



at UTEP for prospective 
teacher candidates and 
their parents and 
arranged presentations 
on topics such as admis- 
sions policies, fmancial 
aid, and tlie advantages 
of a career in bilingual 
education. The (\^nter s 
serx'ices included trans- 
portation to and from the 
ITEP campus for stu- 
dents and families pailic- 
ipating in its events. 
Prominent Hispanic com- 
nuinity members and others — including 
UTEPs president— addressed parents and 
students separately and together, promoting 
college attendance in general and bilingual 
education in pailicular. One student plan- 
ning to enroll at UTEP in the i-Dming year 
eonunented that TLC(' events clarified the 
application process and made college more 
attaiiuible. Others said that they were ni< Mi- 
vat (mI in pan by TLVC presentations about 
the severity of the problem of Hispanic 
dropout rates and its implications for their 
families and communities. They decided to 
become teachers who could help their 
people succeed in school and expericMice 
the value of education's contribution to 
their lives. 

Ihhifx Multiple Resources to Support 
Successful Participatiou 

Many ;)rograms use (existing employment 
and training oppoilunities in combination 
with a variety of funding som-ces to scioct 
and support candidates. For example, dis- 
tricts ad(lress>sho!lages of ceiiified per- 
sonnel tluent in minority languages by 
hiring teaching assistants from language 
minority comimmities. Bei'ause their hWuv 
gual cou;, .'tence makes such assistants 
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especially attractive, districts find it produc- 
tive to facilitate their fuither education. The 
training required to improve their compe- 
tence as assistsmts often can be arranged as 
part of a longer-term certification process, 
including earning a bachelor s degree and/or 
completing endorsement requirements. (See 
American Association for Colleges of 
Teacher Education, 1989; California 
Department of Education, 1991a; National 
Forum, 1990.) One middle school principal 
in the study reported the benefits of his dis- 
trict's recruitment program enthusiastically: 
"It gives us a chance to resolve the shortage 
by choosing someone we know will be good 
to get credentialed." A project participant 
added, **My friends tiy to work in this dis- 
trict so they can get in the program." 

Economically disadvantaged students 
may be discouraged from college atten- 
dance by the costs of everything from 
tuition and books to transportation and 
childcare. Even modest support for college 
costs may make a big difference in their 
ability to persist in college. Virtually all the 
projects visited for this study pro\ide edu- 




cational experiences at no cost to partici- 
pants for tuition or fees. Almost all are sup- 
ported directly by local, state, federal or 
foundation funds. Even in projects sup- 
ported by. tuition, many pailicipants are 
reimbursed by their school districts or by 
special funds. Project developers and par- 
ticipants agree that for many earning certifi- 
cation or endorsement, the costs associated 
with enrollment would have precluded their 
participation had they not been under- 
written by outside sources. 

The Career Ladder Program in 
Fontana (OA) USD reimburses pailici- 
pants — bilingual paraprofessionals and 
other eligible district employees — for all 
expenses related to presemce education: 
tuition at the community college or univer- 
sity, textbook and school supply costs, and 
parking and other miscellaneous fees. 
Participants in turn sign a contract agreeing 
to teach in the district (at regular salar>0 
one year for every year of support they 
receive for college. The Bilingual 
Educators' Career Advancement project 
at CSU, San Bernardino, uses a Title MI 

grant to fund other program par- 
ticipants from Fontana and 
nearby districts. 

The Latino Teacher Project 

pro\ides participants with two 
$500 stipends a year to cover 
costs related to college enroll- 
ment — for example, books and 
supplies, transpoi1ati(3n, and 
childcare. In addition, members 
of the project s governing board 
who are employed b\ the three 
uni\-ersities associated with the 
project make sure that each eli- 
gible participtmt receives finaii- 
cial aki from othei sources 
whene\'er p()ssibl(\ For instance. 
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the University of Southern C'aUfornia Ivas 
worked witli its Mexican-American /Vlunini 
Association to set up a special scholarship 
fund for LTP participants, and the two cam- 
puses of California State I niveisity proxide 
support from state cuid federal funds — includ- 
ing TOle VII — allocated for that puipose. 

The foul* programs in the Educational 
Leadership in Bilingual Education pro- 
ject cover tuition and fees for all partici- 
pants and proxide a special stipend for 
undergraduates to help with school-related 
expenses. Project INTERACT, in 
Missouri, also co\*ers tuition for partici- 
pants. Many continuing education projects 
distinguish between tlie costs for education 
and the costs for credit. Balderas 
Elementary School in P>esno, Califoniia, 
for example, uses categorical funds to pay 
for the educational ser\'ices provided to all 
faculty by CSl', F'resno, but teachers who 
want to receive graduate credit for their 
work nuist pay for it tliemselves (and, ordi- 
narily, complete additional iissignments). 

Many projects provide opportunities for 
participants to earn money for project- 
related work. The teachers involved in 
Project Adelante and in the research com- 
ponents of Funds of Knowledge for 
Teaching receive an hourly wage for tinu^ 
spent in training and developing curriculum 
mattnials. The Southwest Memory 
Project sponsored by tlie Tniversity of 
Arizona also pays a stipend for participa- 
tion. Participants who are tutors in 
Fontanas Futurt^ Tt^achers group. Project 
Adelante, and the Latino Teacher 
Project earn at least the minimum wage 
for their work. 

\Vheth(»r lu^wly recruit(ul teacher candi- 
dates l)ec()me elTec!iv(» teachers (lei)ends on 
the (luality of their professional preparation 



program. These programs are the subject of 
the next section. 



Once candidates have made a commit- 
ment to become bilingual educators, their 
progress toward professional competence 
depends on tlie adequacy of their prepara- 
tion program. According to research on 
learning to teach and recommendations of 
professional groups, several program fea- 
tures may be critically important. (See, for 
example, discussions by Genzuk & 
Hentschke, 1992; NABP], 1992; the National 
Board for Professional Teaching Standards, 
1991.) Some of these features deal with 
logistics, others with the foundations of 
learning, and others with the content of 
professional education. 

Helping Teacher Candidates 
Overcome Obstacles to Continued 
Enrollment 

Although ro-entiy of nontraditional (i.e., 
adult ) learners has been raising the age of 
the average college student in all areas of 
study in recent years, many adults find it 
daunting to accommodate the nuiltiple 
demands of work, family, and studies. It is 
therefore not suipnsing that districts with 
degree* programs for language minority 
assistants, who cope with schooling pre- 
sented in a highly formal version of tluMr 
s(»cond language and who often an* the ilrst 
in their families to attend college, rei)(^»1 
mixed success. In addition to their rogular 
work, bilingual professionals and parapro- 
fessionals are often recruited for parent 
outreach or seivice integration activities — 
and llu\v fe(*l c()mp(*llcd by a sense of com 
numity responsibility to accept. On toj) of 
heavy work demands, tlu\v face teacher 
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education programs with newly raised stan- 
dards and incieased field work r(Hiuii (»- 
nietits. One weary aide coniniented, ''There 
has to be a balance, and it takes a long tinu^ 
to find. . . . Litsl night I was up until three in 
the moniing finishing all I had to do/* 
Analysis of progi-ain pi'obkins suggests that 
stabilizing wages and benefits and cooi'di- 
nating arrangements among schools, dis- 
tricts, and institutions of higher education 
cmi promote retention and completion of 
assistants in programs (California 
Department of Education, 1991a). 

When one project planning team was 
trying to discover what, their i-(H*nutment 
design should include, it surveyed schools 
whost* aides had unusually high rates of 
professional education program comple- 
tion. According to the director, "We found 
that those schools offer more informal sup- 
port — lots of it!" Districts in Arizona, 
t'alifoniia, and Texas — to name three — have 
huuu'hed suc(*essful projects using a broad 
spectmm of support strategies to recruit 
and retain teac her candidates among bilin- 
gual aides. Reducing unnecessary role con- 
fiicts, (*oordinating work and course sched- 
ules, and dovetailing resources can mak(» an 
enormous contribution to their success. 

Participants in the Latino Teacher 
Project (LTP) — who are also teaching 
assistants in Los Angeles j)ublic schools — 
are surrounded by supporters whose super- 
visoiy responsibilities are well coordinated. 
Unions, s(^mce agenci(^s, universities, and 
other organizations that often battk^ over 
educational issues "hwe tlunr swords at 
the door" — as one advisor put it — when 
they work together on the proj(Hl. As a 
result, participants can focus on tlie impor- 
tant work of w(^aving tlunr (Muployment 
exp(»rien(*es and coursework into a 
sturdy professional fabric. Despite the 



complications and competing priorities that 
affiict the Los .\ngeles school system — like 
most other urban systems — representative's 
of agencies on LTP's governing board insu- 
late participants from the worst of the con- 
fusion. School district and teachers' union 
administrators work together to restrict the 
impact of I'eassignments arising from 
budget cuts, program redesign, and related 
terms of negotiated agreements. College 
I'epresentatives di\ide their responsibilities 
for support semces — one pro\1ding a 
writing workshop, another offering test 
preparation for all interested candidates — 
according to their available resources and 
the interests of participants. As each new 
college teiTO approaches, participants ben- 
efit fiom advisors who steer them toward 
the best schedule of classes in light of their 
needs. Because the shortage of slots in 
re(iuired ch\sses at CSU campuses hindered 
their j)rogress, particii)ants receive i)riority 
status on both campuses. The same advi- 
soi's re\i(^w participants' progress early in 
the term to make sure they are on track and 
to prescril^e LTP- funded tutoring if indi- 
cated. One successful participant said, "It's 
not the money — it s the supi)ort group that 
. . . helped me succeed." Another referred to 
the LTP advisory board as "a family of 
heli)ers." 

Fontana's Career Ladder Program 

pr()\id(^s similar su])port for its j)articipants. 
A grateful teacher candidate n^portini that 
the program oj)ens . . all the doors for us. 
We go lo the university, sign up for classes, 
and pay nothing. We go to the bookstore 
and don't wait in liiK\ We just ])ick up our 
books and sign for them." Staff from BECA 
at CSr, San Bernardino, provide career 
counseling, (*ourse advising, and individual 
stu(l(»nt support. At monthly mcn^tings of 
('anvr Ladd(M- participants, supeivisoiy 
staff and participants share infonuation and 
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arrange for new resources and support. As 
testing dates approach, candidates receive 
assistance in registering for and preparing 
to lake the tests. Paiticipants' working 
hours are arranged around college course- 
work. District, community college, univer- 
sity, and school personnel work closely 
together to help Career Ladder candidates 
succeed. 

Because many teacher candidates 
enrolled in these projects are the first in 
their families to attend college and because 
the demands of school — or, for many, 
school and work combined — greatly restrict 
their ability to function at home the way 
they did before enrollment, many projects 
include components that specifically culti- 
vate family support. The Latino Teacher 
Project, the Educational Leadership in 
Bilingual Education program for under- 
graduates, and Project Adelante are 
among those that regularly invite families to 
special events. At these events project 
leaders may exi^lain some aspect of project 
activity, a prominent guest speaker may 
elaborate on a project -related issue, or par- 
ticipants may be honored for their out- 
standing performance. The formal program 
is only part of these events, however; social 
functions, supplemented by food or enter- 
tainment, help families visit college c<mi- 
puses and meet with project staff. 
Paiticipants report that those who now 
shoulder the childcan*, housework, or other 
family responsibilities that used to be theirs 
are often won owr to the professional 
agenda by such activities. One young 
teacher candidate with two preschool chil- 
dren repoiled, "My family used to mind that 
I wiis gone so much, but they help me with 
everything now. They feel my education will 
l)elong to all of them, and when I graduate, 
it will be their degree, too." In two projects, 
these family events have attracted the 



enrollment of additional family members. 
The Latino Teacher Project now enrolls 
several married couples, and the Teacher 
Learning Community enrolls several pairs 
of parents and their adult offspring. 

Providing Academic Enrichment 
and/or Remediation 

Like specialists in other fields, members 
of the National Association for Bilingual 
Education (NABE) and the Teachers of 
English for Speakers of Other Languages 
(TESOL) have developed standards for pre- 
service education programs for candidates 
who aim to work with LEP students. These 
standards build on general program stan- 
dards, such as those advocated by the 
National Board for Professional Teaching 
Standards and the National Council for 
Accreditation in Teacher Education, adding 
requirements related to their special work. 
Language minority students may enter the 
professional pipeline suffering the ill effects 
of poor early educational opportunities. For 
example, Hispanics, the largest language 
minority group, have the lowest educational 
attainment of any group in the country, and 
like many minorities are overrepresented 
on the poverty rolls and underrepresented 
in early childhood programs (National 
Council of La Raza, 1991). NABE (1992) 
calls for academic remediation and enrich- 
ment so candidates can meet reasonable 
admission standards. NABE's standards 
require program personnel to be familiar 
with the particular obstacles to success 
faced by language minoiity students "and to 
provide candidates with ongoing assess- 
ments at designated checkpoints to ensure 
timely identification and resohition of prob- 
lems. Some candidates need help to meet 
program admission expectations, i)ctss tests 
in their second language, or maintain 
steady progress. Offering extra tutoring, 



workshops, and other experiences that 
build competence facilitates later success 
while supporting; appropriate standards for 
professional performance. 

Many bilingual teacher candidates lind it 
difficult to pai>s the qualifying examinations 
in English and Spanish language proficiency 
for a variety of reasons. The Fontana 
Career Ladder Program, BECA, and the 
Latino Teacher Project proxide routine 
assistance with prepai aaon for teacher cer- 
tification exams. LTP offers special work- 
shops and foUowup tutorials in math, 
reading, computer literacy, and English 




writing, which is particularly problematic 
for some. Project Adeiante provides 
middU*- and high-school-age participants 
with acadiMuic assistance, counseling, and 
pviH' sii])port for succe(»ding in school and 
graduating with th(* skills and disposition to 
compk^te college. All express concern 
about whetlun* cm*ient gat(^way assess- 
nuMits giv(» language* minority candidat(»s a 
fair chance* to demonstrate* their actual 
hovels of proficiency, but its a practical. 



short-term strategy, project personnel have 
directed some part of their efforts to 
helping candidates pass the tests as they 
are currently written. These test prepara- 
tion actixities focus both on raising skill 
and knowledge levels to acceptable profes- 
sional standards and on boosting test-taking 
skills. 

Promoiinf^ Attaiunwnt of Hi^h 
Standards of Skill and Knowledge in 
Content Areas and Pedagogy 

In line with new conceptions of K-12 
schooling, educators have invested in new 
designs for teacher edu- 
cation that ensure ade- 
quate expertise in the dis- 
ciplines that candidates 
will teach, in the develop- 
mental characteristics 
that affect students' 
learning, and in the 
knowledge and skills of 
pedagogy. The National 
Board for Professional 
Teaching Standards 
(1991) characterizes 
highly effective profes- 
sional teachers as those 
who demonstrate: (1) 
commitment to students 
and their learning; (2) 
mjisteiy of the subjects 
they teach and the best methods of teaching 
them; skill in managing and monitoring 
student learning; (4) ability to refiect sys- 
tematically on their practice and to learn 
from experience; and'(n) active* participa- 
tie)n in pre^fessional learning e*omnuinities. 
Hffee'ti\ e teacher preparatiem programs pre)- 
me)te this e*e)mpk*x vision of profe.ssional 
life* anel help canelidate*s me>ve te)warels e*e)m- 
pe*tence* with r(\spect to the)se elim(Misie)ns. 
Te) nuH*t the* el(*manels of new K-12 e*urricula, 
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teachers must learn more than ever before 
about the core disciplines to proxade the 
basis for good lessons (see Kennedy, 1991). 

A hallmark of alumni of American 
Indian Language Development Institute 
(AILDI) is their predilection for launching 
into highly technical and insightful discus- 
sions about language acquisition, language 
planning, linguistics, and bilingual and ESL 
teaching. Regardless of their levels of 
formal educational attainment or profes- 
sional status, Ihey display a keen grasp of 
co!K*epts related to the courses taken at 
AILDI and applications to their work with 
Native American students. The AILDI fac- 
ulty includes full professors and visiting 
scholars, and all applicants may and do 
enroll in any courses that interest them 
through an open admissions policy that 
accepts all comers. Pailicipants repoil 
working hard during the four-week summer 
sessioriS, earning up to six university credits 
for courses that meet three hours in the 
morning and thi ee hours in the afternoon 
five days a week. They stay late on campus 
to hear the presentations of guest lecturers 
and then return to their dorm rooms or tem- 
poraiy lodgings to finish homework l)efore 
the next days classes. l)espit(> good- 
humored, projbnua complaints about \hv 
workload, many return summer after 
summer, finding ingenious ways to accom- 
modate faniily responsibilities and fund the 
experience. 

Students in all four programs of ITSA's 
Educational Leadership in Bilingual 
Education project work oveilime to 
extend their masteiy of conten't and peda- 
gogy beyond minimal ceilification re(iuirc- 
ments to actual competence with respect to 
theii* career stage, Preseivice candidates 
must make several seminar presentations 
(>veiy year on topics related to their educa- 



tion, as well as engage in self-selected out- 
side acti\ities that exp^md their knowledge 
and experience of community cultural 
events. Upperclass students laust take an 
advanced methods course taught entirely in 
Spanish. Project admission is controlled by 
high standards, and project leaders have 
sometimes left slots unfilled rather than 
accept applicants with mediocre creden- 
tials. The university has developed a si)ecial 
interdisciplinary ma,jor that is the founda- 
tion of teacher education programs to 
ensure both broad and deep study of core 
subjects. 

Promotiufy Atlainiuent of High 
Siandards of First and Second 
Longitagp Proficiency 

Facility in using standard language fonns 
is essential for conununicating clearly in the 
wider society, in English nnd in other lan- 
guages. Teachei's must hv able to model 
how to speak, write, and read appropriately 
in any language targeted for student profi- 
ciency (Collier, 198;")). Prospective bilingual 
teachers must complete advanced course 
work in two languages of instruction and 
demonstrate high levels of proficiency in 
both, a requirement also often made of E^L 
teachers, to ensure their familiarity with 
issues of second-language acquisition and 
to expand their language repertoire. In 
some states where the large size and wide 
dispersion of the LEP population make it 
inevitable that most teachers will be called 
upon to show competence in m(*eting tlu* 
needs of LVjV students, prc^seivice e(hica- 
tion programs for all prospective teachers 
are adding coursework in language devc^lop- 
ment and second-language acquisition. 
ExptTienced teachers facing this particular 
challenge for Ihe first time may learn the 
principles of language dc^vc^lopnu^nt as well 
as otlu»r contemn* that lu^lps them adjust 
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their practice in continuing education pro- 
grams (C:ollier, 1985; Milk, Mercado, & 
Sapiens, 1992). 

Ambitious projects set two Xy^os of goals 
for bilingual proficiency. First, they expect 
teacher candidates to be conversant with 
the special tenns and language stmctures in 
both languages of instniction dissociated 
with the subjects they will teach. Second, 
they expect teacher candidates to be able to 
communicate with peers about technical 
aspects of pedagogy in both languages of 
instniction. Project developers use a variety 
of strategies to achieve these goals, and to 
raise participants* awareness of the vast dif- 
ference between being able to carry on a 
highly contextualized infonnal conversation 
with a child or family member and being 
able to function as a competent profes- 
sional. 

Fontana's Career Ladder Program 

requires applicants to demonstrate profi- 
ciency in Spanish or to enroll in college- 
level Spanish classes until they can pass the 
proficiency test at a high level — which they 
must do by the end of their third year in the 
program to be allowed to continue. As part 
of its bilingual program, the district itself 
offers formal and informal Spanish lan- 
guage instruction at the introductoiy, inter- 
mediate, and advanced levels for all district 
employees. The High Intensity Language 
Training course offered in two three-week 
summer sessions is modeled on residential 
language experiences popular in Mexico. 
For about four horn's in the moniing, partic- 
ipants attend classes with a 
particij:)ant/teacher ratio of six to one and a 
focus on highly interactive conversation. 
Then they adjourn for lunch, each ])ai1ici- 
))ant reporting to a family whose primaiy 
language is Spanish for a two-hour 
"practicum.'' The families receiv e a stipend 



for providing these lunchtime sessions, 
during which they serve a meal, and 
extended family members, including chil- 
dren, engage the participants in further con- 
versation. Teachers find this a pleasant and 
very productive way to learn both language 
and culture. 

In Educational Leadership in 
Bilingual Education, students must take 
courses and pass tests that demonstrate 
both oral and written proficiency in English 
and Spanish. They attend and organize 
events conducted in one language or the 
other. They study the social and cultural 
aspects of language use. Their mentors 
coach them in appropriate use of each lan- 
guage in the context of their professional 
work, and they become confident models of 
effective bilingualism. Latino Teacher 
Project candidates enrolled in any of the 
three participating universities take some of 
their content and methods courses in 
Spanish to ensure that they can communi- 
cate fluently using appropriate technical 
language. 

Extending and Monitoring Field 
Experiences to Strengthen Theory 
and Practice 

Opportunities for clinical practice sup- 
ported by high-quality, focused supemsion 
improve all aspects of teacher candidates' 
performance, according to a recent review 
of research on field experiences (Darling- 
Hammond, 1991). Early practice can be sub- 
stantially improved by presemce and 
induction-year internships that helj) teach(M' 
candidates identify the conceptual lessons 
of practice, learn how to apply sound pro- 
fessional princi[)les, and resist the nonnal 
developmental tendency to respond to early 
failure by adopting ineffective, authoritarian 
methods. Novices eager to be in charge of 
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their own ckisses press for practical, how- 
to-do-it advice, but they are not well serv'ed 
by programs that give in to this pressure 
and focus too naiTOwly on technique. 
Reflecting on her own experience, one pro- 
ject participant stated emphatically, 
"Exposure to research is key. [In my case,] 
it dispelled misconceptions about language 
acquisition and learning." Such misconcep^ 
tions may limit what candidates can learn 
from experience and thus limit their initial 
competence. 

Exemplaiy presemce education pro- 
grams for prospective teachers of LEP stu- 
dents usually feature extended tield experi- 
ences, often situated in schools that serve 
as professional development centers, sup- 
plemented by seminars that emphasize the 
issues of language acquisition that influence 
teaching. Because teaching language 
minority students presents a special set of 
cinuimstances, candidates may need addi- 
tional field experience to learn the 
expanded repertoire on which they will 
depend. These experiences should provide 
models of good practice for candidates to 
emulate, and supemsion should address 
the conceptual as well as the practical 
levssons. 

The Latino Teacher Project (LTP) ini- 
tially targeted the area of South Central Los 
Angeles that has the highest concentration 
of LEP students in the country and 
recruited bilingual teaching assistants who 
lived and worked in the comnmnity, hoping 
to develop a stable workforce. Project 
leaders take several measures to ensun^ 
c-ontinuity between pailicipants' work expe- 
rience as TAs and theii teacher education 
classes. First, they cluster participants in 
schools where skilled bilingual teachers and 
a supportive principal pnnide strong 
instnictional guidance. Then, they train 



teams of mentor teachers and administra- 
tors in the strategies to use with the TAs. 
The TAs join in the training to further 
develop shared language and expectations. 
Mentors receive a small stipend, rek^ase 
time to attend conferences, and access to 
an e-mail network, along with adjunct fac- 
ulty status at the University of Southern 
California, which entitles them to the 
campus facilities and services that regular 
faculty enjoy. Mentors are closely moni- 
tored, and those who do not meet expecta- 
tions of the principal and the university fac- 
ulty member assigned to the site are 
replaced with more appropriate teachers. 
Although the educational bureaucracies 
involved in LTP appear too large to ensure 
an integrated experience as a mattei* of 
fomml policy, the individuals involvi^i in 
LTP oversee the details of individual cas(»s 
whenever they can. As a result, owiy par- 
ticipant has as coherent a professional 
preparation program as possible; none have 
dropped out, despite confronting \-er>- com- 
plex demands, and those who have finished 
their coursework have accepted teaching 
positions in the schools that trained them. 

Participants in ELBE's undergraduat(» 
program work as much as possible in tlu* 
classrooms of ELBP^s masters candidates 
and the schools of the ELBE admini.strativ(» 
cohort in San Antonio. Professional devel- 
opment at all levels focuses on six factoi's 
that promote bilingual program eff(*cti\-e- 
ness: ( 1) a diverse repertoire of active 
teaching strategies, (2) high expectations 
for academic success, (3) use of both 
English and the primaiy language, (4) con- 
tent-based second language invStructk)n, (5) 
use of students' culture to mediate learning, 
and (6) use of research and rellection to 
improve teaching practice*. The undergradu- 
ates* field assignments are more extensi\'(» 
and diverse than ai*(* those of tlu* n^gular 



education majors, and their programs 
require additional extracurricular profes- 
sional work, such as attending cultural 
events and conducting seminars. 

In Project AdeZa/ife, bilingual college 
students enrolled in the teacher echication 
program spenci Saturdays and summers 
practicing their pedagogical and language 
skills. Their mentors, who teach the courses 
for younger students, model the use of 
English and Spanish to promote young stu- 
dents' mastery of botli content and lan- 
guage. The novice teachers learn how to tap 
students' language resources by observing 
how the mentors apply principles of lan- 
guage acquisition and then applying tliose 
principles tliemselves. 

Cultivating a Proff*ssional Attitudt^ 
toicitrd Career Development 

The ways that candidates learn about 
teaching must prepare them for lifelong 
learning. As the role of teacher expands to 
encompass more responsibilities and expec- 
tations of schooling, including high achieve- 
ment for all students, con- 
tinuous professional 
impro\*ement will be an 
essential pari of teachers' 
work li\ es. Fiulhermore, 
the fluid, on-the-spot 
instmctional decision- 
making and peer leader- 
ship expected in restruc- 
tured schools i-e(]uii-es 
sophisticated pedagogical 
training (see Little, UH)2). 
Sound pre})arati()n pro- 
gi'ams lay sti'ong founda- 
tions for higlMiuality pro- 
fessional practice, (iood 
programs do not tc^ach 
only the relevant body of 



professional knowledge; they also teach the 
niles of knowledge development and the 
critical evaluation strategies that help pro- 
fessionals recognize and use new knowl- 
edge effectively (Milk, Mercado, & Sapiens, 
1992). . 

The Latino Teacher Project involves 
participants in a full range of professional 
activities from the very beginning. In addi- 
tion to working in schools three hours a day 
and taking at least nine quarter hours or 12 
semester houi^ each term, they attend 
workshops, seminars, and special events 
during enings and weekends. Some of 
these experiences are geared toward begin- 
ners — to boost basic skills or improve 
Spanish literacy, for example. Howe\'er, 
many are enricliment activities to which 
their mentor teachers and principals are 
also iinited, where prominent guest lec- 
turers address issues of general profes- 
sional interest. Participants attend local and 
regional professional c-onferences. some- 
times as presenters, which, in the words of 
one candidate, "gi\'es us the feel of the pro- 
fession." The extent of commitment 
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expected of them is matched by the com- 
mitment modeled by project leaders, who 
organize, attend, and/or make presentations 
at the same events. 

Hispanic students recruited through the 
outreach activities of the Teacher 
Learning Community Center at the 
IJnivereity of Texas, El Paso, soon find that 
they are part of an extended family of edu- 
cation professionals from the greater El 
Paso and Juarez areas. They share the 
Center's resources with senior colleagues 
and often attend the same professional 
meetings and special events. Their experi- 
ences at the Center show them a view of 
professional life that makes clear the expec- 
tations of continuing education and com- 
mitment to excellence. 

ELBE participants at every level attend 
city, state, and regional conferences and 
professional events. They make regular pre- 
sentations to peers. Although faculty pro- 
vide a community of support to help them 
overcome obstacles to their success in the 
program — mai^y, for example, are parents 
with other responsibilities — they are 
expected to use that support to achieve 
high standards of professionalism. 
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Continuing education programs — 
including school- and district-based 
learning, college courses, imd other experi- 
ences — help regularly certified teachers 
acquire the skills they need to seive LVjP 
students. A program of research at the 
Center for Research on the Coiitext of 
SecondUTy School Teaching (McLaughlin & 
Talbert, 11)9:5) found that, in g(Mieral, 
teachers' professional communities have a 



profound influence on their standards, their 
practice, and their ability to adapt effec- 
tively to new challenges. The evidence sug- 
gests that effective instruction for LEP stu- 
dents features heavy use of minority 
languages to maintain students' progress in 
overall language development, promote 
mastery of core subjects, and create a 
strong and broad foundation for lea.Tiing 
English (Garcia, 1990; GAO, 1987; Lessow- 
Hurley, 1991; Nieto, 1992; Ramirez et al, 
1990). However, even in states committed 
to using minority languages as much as pos- 
sible, the increase in the LEP population's 
size and diversity and the limited number of 
qualified bilingual teachers preclude imple- 
menting bilingual programs for all LEP stu- 
dents. Because of these and other factors, 
districts choose a variety of approaches to 
serve LEP studenis, and each approach 
depends to some extent on different 
teacher competencies. In addition to the 
areas of professional strength required of 
all teachers, five special types of expertise 
are frequently cited in portrayals of effec- 
tive teachers of LEP students (see, for 
example. Milk, Mercado, & Sapiens, 1992; 
National Clearinghouse for Bilingual 
Education, 1985): (1) using "comprehen- 
sible inputs" — content presentation 
. methods that take into account students' 
language ai^d experience; (2) eliciting stu- 
dents* use of target language; (3) taking 
advantage of students' language resources; 
(4) infusing language development into con- 
tent instruction; and (5) reflecting critically 
on professional practice. 

liiuldiiig Teachers'' Capacity to 
Provide ^^Comprehensible Input s^'^ 

When students do not understand the 
laiiguagc of instnirtion, teachers facilitate 
students' comprehension by using many 
strategies to present the content of a lesson. 
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Pictures, doinoiist rations, fiohi trips, ami 
other experiential learning models promote 
concept development and skill masteiy, 
which then also piovide a foundation Ibi* 
language learning (Krashen, 1991). Teachei's 
know what is fainiliiu* to students and help 
them understand what is unfamiliar. Tlieir 
knowledge of students' cultures opens 
avenues for communication and analysis. 

AILDI offers courses in Aiuerican Indian 
linguistics, bilingual-bicultural education, 
aiul language- and culture-based curriculum 
development. C'oui'ses emphasize interac- 
tive teaching strategies that build on stu- 
dents* prior knowledge and promote bilin- 
gual literacy and critical thinking. One 
school-based project that grew^ out of AILDI 
luis (*reated a libraiy of materials in 
Hualapai, a newly written language, and 
developed computer hypercard programs to 
supj)lenient Hualapai literacy development. 
Another spin-off activity resulted in the 
(k^velopnient of curriculum units about 
Yaciui history that will enrich middle school 
social studi(\s chisses in the l\icson area. In 
the related Southwest Memory Project, 
pailicipants studied Aj'izonas Native peo- 
j)les — their histories mu\ oral and wiitten 
traditions — and developed an anthology of 
materials to support instruction. Such activ- 
ities promote more widespread under- 
standing of differeni'es in communities' 
ways of knowing, which, teachers report, 
hel])s them better assess students' entering 
knowledge and skill when framing lessons. 
For (^xample, familiarity with a tribes 
animal mythology can suggest stoiy-tcMling 
or art projc^cts tied lo concept development 
and vocabulaiy extension. 

Descubriendo Ln Lectura (DLL) pio- 
vides already proficicMil bilingual teachers 
with the knowlcMlge and skills needed to b(^ 
supcM'ior teacluMs and Teacher Leaders in 



school-based Reading Reco\ eiy programs 
for Spanish-speaking students. DLL, like its 
Knglish counteipail, focuses on teachers 
close obseivation of students' reading 
behaviors, accurate descriptions of stu- 
dents' strengths, and productive instruction 
in more successful reading strategies in 
daily, one-to-one tutorials. The language of 
instruction is Spanish. For Teacher Leaders, 
the first year of training includes attending 
six hours of coursework and one reading 
laboratory session each week, and con- 
ducting individual tutorials with four stu- 
dents every day under the supenision of 
highly trained mentors. The goal of this 
apprenticeship is to provide Teacher 
Leaders with thorough grounding in the fac- 
tors that influence learning to read and to 
leax'e them with w^ell-practiced skill in 
applyhig sound principles to their instmc- 
tion. DLL training enables teachers to make 
insightful assessments of students' work 
and to provide support that teaches the 
skills used by proficient readers. Even 
experienced and successful teachers find 
the training transformative. Said one, ^'I'm 
in a different world! After 14 years of 
teaching, I'm finally able to s(»e the* child for 
who he is." Many teachei^s repeal tiiat their 
new skill in obseivation and analysis 
improves teaching in other subjects, too. 

In the Funds of Knowledge for 
Teaching project, pailicipants learn how to 
be effective learners about their students' 
culture and family life and how to use that 
knowledge to make lessons more mean- 
ingful. Pailicipants learn how to conduct 
ethnographic intemews with family rc^pn*- 
sentatives. The teachers choose the famili(*s 
of a few students and ask their c(>()})eration 
in the process. Parents welcome the 
teachers' inl(M*est and r(*spond openly to 
(luestions about the family's structure; 
the labor histoiy of hs members; regular 




activities and chores: language use: and par- 
ents' ideas witli respect to education, eco- 
nomics, religion, parenting, etlmic identity, 
and the like. Teachers use the methods and 
constructs of ethnography to guide inquiiy, 
and this, combined with their honored 
status cus teacher of the family's children, 
generates infomiation sharing that makes 
both the teacher and the parent more aware 
of the tamilys resources. This information 
pnnides the foundation for future lessons, 
applications of academic skill, and collabo- 
rations with parents in new acti\ities of 
benefit to the students. 

Staff members at Balderas Elementary 
School also conduct family inteniews as 
pai1 of a broader effoit to leani about stu- 
dents' cultures. (Graduate courses de\ el- 
opod (^specially for Balderas' staff provide a 
cultural over\-iew of the recent immigrant 
families' countries of origin. In addition, the 
cours(»s use science and social studies 
activities <us the basis for developing knowl- 
edge in content and language. Teachers 
leani to iMigag(* students in obsening 
d(Mn()nstrations, gen(Mating hypotheses, 
conducting experinuMits, discussing find- 
ings, and writing or drawing repoils. 



Teachers develop nuiltidi- 
mensional presentations and 
experiences using \ideo- 
tapes, computers, kits, and 
Uterature, supported by pri- 
maiy hmguage aides and 
peer tutoring to ensure that 
students understood lesson 
content. Up to the second 
grade, teachers offer reading 
and language ai1s instnu*tion 
only as pait of content-based 
lessons. After that, they use 
few textbooks of any kind 
and weave literacy lessons 
into every subject. 



Project INTERACT paHicipants also 
develop instnictional units that use whole- 
language approaches and cooperative 
learning strategies to teach content units in 
nuith and science appropriate for LEV stu- 
dents in the grades they are teaching. 

liitilding Teachers^ Capacity lo Elicit 
Stadeuts^ Active^ Conjident Use of 
Target Lau^mge 

Because language production normally 
lags behind comprehension, teachers will 
find it difficult to assess students' masteiy 
of content unless students begin to use the 
language of instruction. Framing lessons 
that stimulate conversations among socond- 
language learners will pose new challenges 
for teachers (see Terrell, UH)1). Succ<*ssful 
teachers promote active use of language, 
involving students extensively in language 
production and responding to tlu^ content 
of students' comnuinications rather than to 
tlu^ form. In their classics, as early and as 
often as possible, students use, manipu- 
late, and explore tlu^ content of lessons, 
apply the content to w\\ situations, and 
develop associated vocabulaiy, (Extended 



discussions of related reseaich appeal* in 
National Clearinghouse for Bilingual 
Education, 1985.) 

In an effort to provide better support for 
LEP students who ai'e not enrolled in bilin- 
gual programs, the Dade County, Florida, 
school district requires eveiy teacher with 
LEP students to take courses in ESL strate- 
gies. The training program provides 
teachers with a variety of tools to expand 
their repertoires. Two of the project's core 
courses introduce new methods and mate- 
rials that engage students in activities based 
on shared experiences and demonstrate 
how to adapt regular methods and materials 
to promote LEP students' success. Course 
materials include, for example, practice in 
multiple presentations of content through 
role playing, games, music, group drill, and 
visual aids. The curriculum course helps 
teachers learn to adapt a variety of mate- 
rials to accommodate LEP students* needs. 
The courses also use simulations and role- 
plays to help teachers understand how it 
feels to encounter lessons taught in an unfa- 
miliar language. As a result of this con- 
certed effort, one district leader com- 
mented, "Teachers are no longer afraid to 
deviate from the textbook. They use other 
approaches if it s appropriate for the LEP 
kids. More teachers use peer tutoring, 
visual aids, and charts now." Broadening 
the dimensions of accountability and 
offering alternatives to traditional methods 
ha\-o given teachei-s more opportunity to 
promote student success. 

Balderas teachers form classes of stu- 
dents fi'om several primaiy language groups 
and use strategies that encourage* students 
to conmiunicate in English. For example*, 
after a general presentation in English on 
asocial studies unit, during which students 
in same-language study groups have 



opportunities to elaborate ideas and coach 
peei^ on the main ideas, students work in 
multilingual cooperative learning teams. 
They apply new learning to a set of exer- 
cises or activities that engages them in con- 
versation and analysis conducted in 
English. In one extended unit, a sixth-grade 
class developed a defining framework for 
the story of "Cinderella'' after reading ver- 
sions developed by different cultures. Their 
culminating activity was to work in same- 
language groups and devise a new English 
version of the story that clothed the frame- 
work with details from ihe groups shared 
culture. 

Through Funds of Knowledge (FKT) 

activities, teachers become acquainted with 
aspects of student community life that pro- 
vide stimulating themes for academic work. 
P'or example, one teacher discovered that a 
studei\t who frequently \isited relatives in 
Mexico brought back a favorite Mexican 
candy to sell to classmates who could not 
buy it locally. (Conversations with the stu- 
dent and family led to the development of 
an interdisciplinary unit on candy making 
and marketing that engaged students in 
lively discussions about nutrition, econ nnics, 
and cooking and provided opportunities for 
new learning in writing, computing, and 
representing information in graphs. FKT 
raises teachers' awareness of ihe many 
dimensions of .students' lives cind, as )ne 
said, *'It changes how you talk about a child." 

In two projects based on the* 
Cooperative Integrated Reading and 
Composition (CIRC) program originated 
by researchei-s at Johns Hopkins Tniversity, 
teach(TS in El Paso iuul Ysleta, Texas, pro- 
mote proficiency in both English and 
Spanish. Teachers learn how to use inten- 
siv<^ language* dewlopment activities as part 
of the CIRC^ "stoiy cy( l(%" which tM>ically 
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includes introducing the story's context, 
reviewing new or interesting vocabulaiy, 
reading aloud by the teacher or student 
partners, discussing some questions about 
the story in cooperative learning groups, 
writing answers, and following up with 
cooperative learning activities based on 
story content. For example, in one second- 
grade classroom, students first developed 
some ideas about a story's plot in their 
small groups, and then a reporter from each 
group told the rest of the class what the 
group had discussed. There followed a 
heated (but orderly) debate about the 
merits of each position in a moral 
dilemma— which was first identified and 
articulated by a student — and this in turn 
was followed by a perceptive student cri- 
tique of the debate itself. In another second- 
grade class that was continuing develop- 
ment of lessons from a story the class had 
just read, each learning team used chart 
paper and markers to make a long list of 
the personality traits of one assigned char- 
acter. Teachers demonstrate skill in using 
students primary language resources to 
develop new ideas, extend vocabulary, and 
build reading skills, cultivating bilingual lit- 
eracy by about fifth grade among students 
with every variety of entering proficiency. 

CtiUit ating Touchers'' Respect for 
and Use oj Students^ Primary 
lAuifj^iia^es 

Language development in tlie primary 
language supports students' overall cogni- 
tive growth, connections with intimate com- 
munity, and self-esteem. It appears to pro- 
vide a strong foundation for second 
language acquisition. Bilingual teachers 
model appropriate standard fonns of pri- 
maiy languages, but in multilingual class- 
rooms or when the teaclier does not know 
the students' primaiy languages, drawing on 



primary language as a resource presents a 
pedagogical challenge. Effective teachers 
encourage the use of students' primary lan- 
guages to promote elaboration of new infor- 
mation and ideas, critical thinking, and con- 
cept attainment (Nieto, 1992). If teachers 
cannot speak the students' languages, they 
invite teaching assistants, volunteers, and 
other students to assist in order to facilitate 
content learning and general language 
development. 

As a direct result of the work of AILDI, 
several tribes now have written languages, 
and home-grown bilingual teachers know 
how to promote first- and second-language 
acquisition effectively. Non-Native membei^ 
of the teaching workforce — still the 
m^ority in tribal schools — study Native lan- 
guages and cultures as part of their prepara- 
tion for earning the ESL credential that is 
increasingly required as a condition of 
emplo>anent. The development of Native 
An^erican literature, language learning 
materials, and. methods and materials that 
promote Native cultural literacy have 
increased both awareness of primary lan- 
guage and culture and a disposition to teacli 
them along with other subjects. "Before the 
institute," said one non-Native participant, 
"all Native Americans were just Native 
Americans to me. Now they are Yaqui, Hopi, 
Navajo." Native American participants ^ ere 
happy but for different reasons. They dis- 
played e\arient pride in their role as cultural 
specialists and language instmctors, able to 
articulate knowledgeably the benefits of 
assuming such roles in their communities. 

At Balderas Elementary School, stu- 
dents who speak a language other than 
English are called "L(;Ps"— linguistically 
gift (Mi persons — because tliey already 
know one non-English language iuui will 
become bilingual by adding English to their 
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ropeitoire. Teaching cissistaiUs and parent 
volunteers fluent in students' priniaiy lan- 
guages use their skills and knowledge to 
promote bilingual literacy as well as nuis- 
teiy of the regular curriculuni. For example, 
during stoiy time in the kindergailen 
chtsses, students in several ehisses reorga- 
nize into primary language groups and hear 
stories read or told in their own language 
by a teacher or aide. Students learn the con- 
ventions of print and the elements of a 
stoiy, extending primary language develop- 
ment and building a sturdy foundation for 
sec-ond-lauguage acquisition, hi upper 
grades, students spend part of many lesson 
periods in piimaiy language groups, where 
(hey discuss and apply the main ideas of the 
teachers presentation in English. 
A third7grade teacher explained 
(he organization of a typical 
lesson: "First I lead a preview of 
the content in students' primaiy 
languages. Then I do lesson devel- 
opnunit in F^nglish. Afterwards, 
stud(MUs use primaiy languages to 
nniew." 

After school, students meet 
with same-language schoolmates 
from two other grades, in triads 
fonued of tlrst, third, and tlfth 
graders or second, fourth, and 
sixth graders. Each threesoiue 
works together for an hour aftei* 
school all year, finishing home- 
work assignments; occasionally, 
the classes get together during the 
school (lay for special e\'ents. 
Four days a week, a second after- 
school hour is filled with |)rimaiy 
language classes taught by coni- 
numity volunteei-s and attended 
l)y about one-third of the student 
body. "Linguistic giftcniness" is so 
highly valued at Balderas. 



according to one teacher, that one of her 
monolingual English students secretly 
enrolled in an off-campus afterschool 
Spanish chiss to surprise his friends. 
"E\'eiyone else speaks two languages," slu* 
said, "He fell deficient." Tvvo days a week, 
adult education classes in both English and 
primaiy language literacy are offered in the 
evenings. Parent education classes and 
parent/teacher association meetings are 
held in concurrent primary* language ses- 
sions that usually attract about 80 percent 
of the parents. The agendas are set and 
plans coordinat(Hl by bilingual repi'eseiU- 
atix'es of eac*h group to ensure school 
unity. 
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In the CIRC classes in El Paso, both 
Spanish- and English-speaking students 
experience the role of being limguage infoi - 
mants and guides. In the two-way language 
learning project, English speakers and 
Spanish speakers alternate as experts, hi 
the developmental language learning pi'o- 
ject in Ysleta, students develop literacy first 
in Spanish and then build on that founda- 
tion to acquire literacy in English. Students 
keep poi1 folios of writing samples and 
other examples of their work through the 
year. Given a choice of language for their 
work for portfolio collections, they write 
alternately in Spanish and English, showing 
steady improvement in the quality and quan- 
tity of production of work in each language 
during the course of the school yeai*. 
According to one Ysleta teacher, "These chil- 
dren don't act like disadvantaged childi en!" 

In Dade County, the required ti'aining 
inchules courses foi* teachers of non- 
P^nglish languages to provide them with 
effective, n*search-based strategi(\s for pi'o- 
moting literacy. For example, those who 
teach in Spanish and Haitian-Creole have 
learned to apply whole-language 
appioac*hes to reading and language arts to 
their work. They use piimary-language big 
books to (Migage theii* beginning readers in 
l(\ssons about the conventions of print and 
story telling. 

As Project INTERACT ended its first 
yoiiv in Missouri, participants in the south- 
east and southwest comers of the state — 
most affected by immigrant streams with 
large* numbers of Spanish-speaking stu- 
dcMits — recjuestc^d language training in 
SpaiMsh. As a result, j)r()ject ])ersonn(*l 
began planning to pro\i(le such opportuni- 
Wvs in tlu* scM'ond yc^ar, in addition to \hv 
ESL-oriented courses that fonned the orig- 
inal program. 



Developing Teachers'" Ability /o 
Apply Principles oj Language 
Development and Ac(piisition to 
Content Area Instruction 

People learn new languages more n^adily 
when they are motivated to communicat(N 
content -based language lessons offer tliC 
grounds for convei-sation. They integrate 
academics and language dc^velopment. P^our 
aspects of instruction can stimulate and 
support students' second language acquisi- 
tion: subject-related vocabulary; language 
functions such as describing, explaining, 
and classifying; special features of stnicture 
or discoui-se style associated with subjects; 
and forms of communication that ai'C 
emphasized diffei'ently in different subjects 
(Clmmot, 1985). Whether or not they mv 
working in fomial language programs or 
teaching language arts, effective teachers 
incon>orate language development as a reg- 
ular element in all lessons involving LEF 
students. 

Among the courses offered in AILDI s(\s- 
sions are linguist i(*s, language acquisition 
and development, the stnicture of Nax'ajo, 
bilingual reading and writing, bilingual lan- 
guage arts, language policy and planning, 
and applications of hinguage and literacy. 
Participants' indi\idual prqje(*ts, sometimes 
completed and reviewc^l during tlie school 
year following attendance, demonstrate 
their skill in applying new leaniing to their 
teac^hing assignments. 

Similarly, in the Dade County program 
and in Project INTERACT, teachers study 
language acquisition and its applications to 
teaching in several core courses, and th(\v 
may tak(^ advanced courses that focus 
(exclusively on this topic. In Dade County, 
one training strategy involv(^s teachcM's in 
roK^ playing exercises in which they must 




decipher stories and tasks presented in an 
unfamiliar, invented language — both indi- 
vidually and in cooperative groups. They 
soon learn the value of peer tutoring and 
use of "comprehensive inputs" through this 
exercise. In Project INTERACT, partici- 
pants are required to articulate theories of 
language acquisition in their own temis, 
using their own experience as second lan- 
guage learners and/or their observations of 
others. The professional portfolios that they 
develop in project classes will include spe- 
cific analysis of their students' language 
acquisition struggles and a collection of 
assessment instnmients appropriate for 
their students and situation. 

During the year after it opened, all 
teachers at Balderas Elementary School 
participated in a 180-hour professional edu- 
cation program offered after school and on 
Saturdays. Its goal was to enable partici- 
pants to earn the state's Language 
Development Specialist certificate, required 
for all teachers of LEP students. The partici- 
pants' program went well beyond certifica- 
tion requirements, involving them in com- 
prehensive curriculum planning and 
implementation of new content-based ESL 
curricula and methods. 

Cultivating Teachers' Disposition 
toward and Competem e in Critical 
Reflection 

Managing the challenges and opportuni- 
ties presented by a multilingual class 
requires the disposition and the analytic 
skill to learn from experience. No book of 
"how to's" can cover eveiy circumstance. 
Effective teachers engage in critical prac- 
tice, adopting a reflective posture with 
respect to their own teaching. They gather 
evidence about their effectiveness, perhaps 
involving students, peers, and instnictional 



leaders in pedagogical problem solving. 
(See, for example, Joyce, 1990; Little, 1992; 
Milk, Mercado, & Sapiens, 1992). 

A key component of training in 
Descubriendo La Lectura — as in 
Reading Recover^' (RR)— is the "behind the 
glass" session, scheduled as a weekly labo- 
ratory experience. Participants take turns 
working with a student in front of a one- 
way mirror, behind which sit fellow trainees 
and the DLL instructor. The trainees iden- 
tify and evaluate each instructional decision 
made during the episode and follow up with 
an extended discussion with the participant 
who conducted the session. Such sessions 
are held at least once a week. Through 
them, participants learn how to apply 
DLL/RR principles, explain their own 
choices during a lesson, and comment on a 
peer's lesson. "Peer support and feedback 
are necessary to keep developing," said one 
participant. 

Project INTERACT teachers will com- 
plete a supervised practicum in which they 
demonstrate the ability to apply ESL princi- 
ples to curriculum design, including devel- 
opment of lessons and imits; provide effec- 
tive instruction in English communication 
skills; and use an expanded repertoire of 
strategies that include whole-language 
approaches, content-based instruction, and 
cooperative learning. Videotaping and peer 
coaching support the application of new 
learning. 

Teachers participating in the CIRC pro- 
ject in the El Paso area use videotaping and 
peer coa(*hing to assess their own perfor- 
mance and helj) others improve. At one site, 
teachers team-teach, providing each otlier 
with on-the-spot assistance and feedback 
about the match between the lesson and the 
model. At the other site, teachers meet 
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infonmlly to discuss lessons aiici review 
tapes. The project director uses tapes to 
document progress and reflect with partici- 
pants on their evident strengths and areas 
of need. So open have some teachers 
become to feedback that compares actual 
lessons to the desired model that they 
encourage their students as well as their 
colleagues to maintain a critical stance with 
respect to process. After one lesson 
observed in the study, a young student com- 
mented politely on the teacher's failure to 
engage every cooperative group in the col- 
lective discussion, thereby allowing some to 
avoid participating. The teacher com- 
mended the child's perceptiveness and 
agreed with his analysis, later referring to 
this incident as an example of "peer 
scrutiny." 

ELBE'S participant-led seminars require 
\mdergraduates to present new lesson ideas 
to each other and demonstrate how they 
work. Peers then review^ the lessons and 
offer suggestions. 

The evidence suggests that possession of 
these competencies is not by itself suffi- 
cient to ensure that students will benefit 
from them. One project director indicated 
that a key ingredient for effectiveness is 
"...creating an ecology for professional 
growth and institutional improvement, 
where everyone plays a positive and con- 
structive role." Working conditions at 
school significantly affect teachers' willing- 
ness and ability to a})ply the competencies 
to their own situations. 

Providing a <ionto\t T\ni\ 
Supports ProfrssionaJ Gro^vlli 

Effective teaching depends on more than 
instniclional knowledge and skill. The 



school and district provide a context that 
can stimulate and sustain fine performance 
and the risk-taking required to develop it, 
or, convereely, make it difficult or unre- 
warding for teachers to strive for excel- 
lence. Several factoids help create a climate 
of professional growth and accountability 
that supports teachers in their efforts to 
become proficient in serving LEP students 
(Lucas, 1992). These factors include: strong 
instructional leadership, coordination of 
special language programs with other sub- 
jects and activities, recmitment and reten- 
tion of the best available staff, acljustment 
of teachers' workloads to accommodate the 
additional responsibilities involved in 
meeting students' needs, collaborative plan- 
ning, and use of informed experts to main- 
tain the adequacy of the knowledge base 
that supports planning. Furthennore, to be 
most effective, professional development 
activities should be scheduled at times as 
convenient as possible for teachers, involve 
follow-up coaching, include appropriate 
incentives for participation, and emphasize 
on both theory and practice to facilitate 
intelligent adaptation to local circum- 
stances. In addition, routine supervision 
after adopting new practices should include 
feedback on how to maintain new skills. 
(See Joyce, 1990, for a summaiy of research 
bearing on these points.) Some see self- 
renewing schools as academics, where 
^'communities of colleagues" collaborate 
"in the seivice of improving the education 
of the young" (Joyce, Wolf, & Calhoun. 

nmi p. 8). 

Derelopinf^ Instructional Leadership 

Meeting the challenges of any teaching 
situation requires the support of informed 
peers and supenisors who can help identify 
solutions and provide organizational and 
logistical support. As one repoil put it: 



"LoacUn-ship niattors. As schools rostnicture 
to share decisionmaking authority and 
responsibility, new fomis of leadeiship will 
he essential. Administrators will need to 
provide that leadership in partnership with 
teachers" (Mojkowski, 1991, p. 
According to the National LEADership 
Network Study Group, among the skills 
exercised by leaders at all lex els of scliool 
organization are several that promote and 
sustain renewal. Leaders point out the dif- 
ference between *'what is'' and "what ought 
to be.'* They spot opportunities for improve- 
ment. They make connections and risk 
interdependency. They find and use infor- 
mation related to their issues. And tliey take 
a long view of change, ri^cognizing the 
wisdom of the adage '*a journey of a thou- 
sand miles begins with a single step," while 
refusing to allow patience to become the 
enemy of |)rogress, Tlu\v find new 
resources and reconstnict disagreements to 
create win-win outcomes. (lood U^adeis use 
the evidence of research on cliange man- 
agement, and they balance thiMr risk-taking 
with attention to the essential elements of 
stability that enable schools to continue 
from day to day. Programs that promote 
such leadership skills are characterized by 
coherent developmental [)rograms and 
exp(^riences that permit the exercise of new 
competencies. 

ELBE participants are leaders on 
campus and in several local and regional 
pr()f(\ssional jussociations. I^irticipants at 
the junior level svwo as recruiters for 
promising comnuniity college students, 
taking Ihem on campus tours and intro- 
ducing them to good advisors and 
resources. Other upper-class students have 
prominent roles in the Bilingual Kducation 
Student Organization (BKSO). which has 
r(H*elved univc^-sily awards for its excelk^it 
programs and which is itsc^lf a leader among 



similar organizatioiis around tlie countiy. 
The association regularly nominates stu- 
dents foi* campus-wide roles and awards to 
maintain its visibility. ELBE participants 
have presented papers and symposia at 
national and regional meetings. All p]LBE 
programs are organizi^d to promote partici- 
pants' understanding of the role the school 
en\ironment plays in their work, their sense 
of responsibility for contributing to a sup- 
portive school en\ironment, iuui their 
acquisition of the knowledge and skills to 
do so. ELBE project developers work 
closely with school- and district-based 
leadei-s to ensure that participants' assign- 
ments encourage them to aj^ply their 
learning. An extraordinarily busy elemen- 
taiy principal who completed the adminis- 
trative program had nothing but praise for 
its effect: 'i was reinvigoratcHl! I went to 
class, read, wrote, did projects, put together 
a parent suivey in English and Spanish, and 
pn\sented a paper at NABE [National 
Association for Bilingual Education]/* 

Project INTERACT participants mv 
selected in part on the basis of their poten- 
tial lo provide instmctional leadership in 
their schools. Principals nominate likely 
candidates and send letters promising to 
use them iis P]SL resources. Others with 
knowledge of the teachers or their situa- 
tions also feed into the decisionmaking 
process to ensure identification of those 
committed to providing better seivice to 
LFjP students and willing to act as lead 
teachers. Project leaders pay particular 
attention to factors thai increase the proba- 
bility that participants finish the program 
and effect change in their own schools. For 
example, t(^achers who had already begun 
taking courses in ESL or who showed 
exceptional initiative in schools with small 
but increasing LEP populations were given 
priority for admission to the first cohort. 
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Because of intensive and extended staff 
development, Balderas faculty membei-s 
have become model iiuio\'ators in Fresno. 
Those with sufficient training and experi- 
ence become mentors and peer coaches for 
their colleagues at the s(4u)ol. Cadres of 
lialderas teachers also serve as coaches and 
presenters at other schools. The district - 
appointed personnel committee that hired 
the school's firet principal selected her for 
her record of pro\iding strong instnictional 
leadership. She in turn has created condi- 
tions under which numy faculty members 
now ser\'e as instnictional leadei^ around 
the district, and together they have created 
a scliool that seives as a professional devel- 
opntent center for CSV teacher preparation 
programs in P>esno. *'When the principal 
sets the tone/' repoited one teacher, 
"Eveiyone else gets excited." 

hi order lo (Misure that administrators 
were able to su])port teachers' development 
in teaching LICP students effectively, assis- 
tant principals became the lead learners in 
Dade County schools during the first 
round of ins(*nic(» training. They worktMl 
with central office and university t^xptnls to 
master the nuiterial in the new ESL courses 
and then taught them at their own schools. 



using supplement aiy 
videotapes and the 
support of the 
experts. 

Choosing or 
Developing Top- 
Quality Staff 

Programs for LEP 
students demand 
both the usual com- 
petencies of regular 
teachers and the spe- 
cial competencies 
required to promote students language 
development and second language acquisi- 
tion. Among the skills demanded in class- 
rooms ser\ing LEP students are employing 
a variety of sensory inputs to explain new 
words and concepts (Lessow-Hurley, 1991) 
and building a familiar context around new 
ideas while engaging students in highly 
interactive academic work (Hamayan <ft 
Pfieger, 1987). Teachei^ must be fantiliar 
with language development principles, 
work collr.boratively with a host of special- 
ists, and use language at different levels of 
difficulty to accommodate students profi- 
ciencies in primai-y languages and English 
(Milk, Mercado, & Sapiens, 1992). \x\ addi- 
tion to managing students' progress through 
the regular curriculum, teachers must coor- 
dinate instmction with many other activi- 
ties that are important to students' general 
welfare. Demands on teachei-s of LEP stu- 
d(MUs may go well beyond the demands on 
regular classroom teachers. The success of 
programs for LEP students de]UMuls on 
highly proficient .staff members. 

Recognizing the challtMige of this work. 
DLL projiH't admits only certifitMl bilin- 
gual teachers with at least three years of 
experience in bilingual primaiy (*lassrooms. 
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They see it as mi advanced technique best 
suited for practice by proficient teachers. 
AppHcants must earn their principals rec- 
ommendations to be considered foi* 
training, mul most are mature professionals 
who are highly regarded by their col- 
leagues. According to one participant, "It s 
the most intensive staff development I've 
e\'er been involved in." 

When Balderas Elementary School 

w'cis almost ready to open, the newly 
appointed principal actively recruited top- 
rated teacliers from the district. She person- 
ally reviewed applications and observed 
applicants' teaching. Before extending 
offers, she outlined plans for the chal- 
lenging and stimulating professional emi- 
ronment that she hoped to cultivate at 
Balderjiis, encouraging teachei^ to consider 
the choice carefully. Teachers who received 
and accepted offers to join her did so in the 
face of a paradox: Having been chosen 
because they were highly qualified profes- 
sionals, they were expected to launch 
immediately on a nij\jor professional devel- 
opnuMit activity designed to improve their 
teaching. All teachei-s pailicipated in the 
extensive program proxided by the unix er- 
sity; most who needed to do so applied for 
and received the Language Development 
Specialist credcMitial; and many extended 
themselves a bit fuiHier to earn 15 graduate 
credits for their u'ork. 

He(»niitment for the CIRC project was 
specifically designed to obtain a diverse 
array of pailicipant.s; the range of their 
experience and expeilise was (juite broad 
because one goal of the projects research 
agenda was to test the approach for rigor. 
After three y<uns, perfoniiance re\'i»als no 
corn^lations with prior professional skill: 
All pailicipants implement the VUiV model 
skillfiilly and witli notable results, adapting 



effectively — but within limits that keep the 
model identifiable — to accommodate differ- 
ences in students' language proficiency. 
Most have become Teacher Leaders in their 
schools, helping colleagues who were not in 
the original cohort to leani the CIRV 
methods and materials. In one dramatic 
example of the transfoniiing effect of the 
project, a teacher who described herself as 
uninspired at the beginning of the project 
won a regional award for excellence in 
teaching at the end of project year two. 

Coordinating Partieipanis'' Roles 
and Responsibilities 

Teachers of LEP students will ofien be 
iiu'olved in extensive professional develop- 
ment or student support actixnties that 
require extra time and attention. Those who 
speak minority languages ai'e often asked to 
work overtime on translation tasks — in 
parent conferences, PTA meetings, and 
other school <)r district activities (see 
Lucas, 1992). Those who are working on 
emergency credentials must find time for 
tlie coursework that boosts their pedagog- 
ical skills, and many drop out before com- 
pleting their credentials (California 
DepaHnient of Education, 1991a). 
Monolingual English-speaking teachers 
leaniing to sen^e LEP students for the first 
time may be engaged in insenice programs 
to expand their repertoires. Their daily 
schedules must allow time to fulfill their 
complex responsibilit ies. 

The Funds of Knowledge for Teaching 

projt^ct has been adopted by at least one 
school as a core element of its Title I 
schoolwide model. The whole faculty par- 
ticipated in training, scheduled during regu- 
lai-ly planned staff development sessions 
and at other convenient times. Home visits 
for the pun)ose of intemewing are part of a 
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monthly rotation of faculty activities. 
Several faculty members have pursued 
advanced training, and they now serve (\s 
advisors to their colleagues. Working along- 
side teachers during interviews and class 
sessions, university researchers ccilaborate 
on strategies that use new knowledge of 
culture and community life to revitalize 
teaching methods as well as lesson content. 

Dade County administrators use a data- 
management system that tracks teachers' 
progress in acquiring the necessary ESL 
training. As each teacher successfully com- 
pletes an ESL course, the information is 
entered into the system. As each student 
enrolls in a district school, the appropriate 
designation is made with respect to English 
proficiency, and the information is logged 
into the data management system. Every 
LEP student must be assigned to a teacher 
who has special ESL training. If no slots are 
available with a trained teacher, the teacher 
to whose class the student is assigned must 
enroll in the ESL training program. The 
school system cuts the funding for teachers 
who have LEP students in their classes but 
who do not have the required training. 

Project INTERACT, based at Southeast 
Missouri University, uses a broad-based 
support system that takes advantage of 
existing initiatives and resources and 
responds effectively to the personnel needs 
of participating school systems. The project 
fills teacher workforce gaps identified by 
state and regional ESL and Migrant 
Education agencies and organizations, and 
mutual cooperation facilitate coordination 
with their activities mu\ agendc\s. For 
example, the project supports participants' 
attendance at state and regional meetings 
for ESL teachers. In addition, the provost, 
the university president, and deans from the 
three university divisions affected by the 



project support the integration of the pro- 
ject's academic offerings into regular uni- 
versity programs. 

Neighboring school systems and postsec- 
ondary institutions in the Fontana/San 
Bernardino area have fonned a fai-n^aching, 
ad hoc network that identifies promising 
bilingual secondary students and district 
support staff and draws them into the 
teacher education pipeline. Borrowing from 
each other's' most effective recruitment and 
retention practices, the organizations piece 
together programs that work. Fontana's 
Career Ladder scheme is widely replicated. 
Faculty in BECA work with community col- 
leges in the area to ensure the continuity of 
teacher candidates' academic experience. 
Both the community colleges and the uni- 
versity collaborate with each other and with 
local districts to support Career Ladder par- 
ticipants' continued success. 

Recognizing and Using Professional 
Expertise 

Solving problems and meeting students' 
needs wall often require teachers to find 
new materials and methods. They need reli- 
able sources of information and opportuni- 
ties to construct new approaches that build 
on their own practical experience and 
familiarity with the situation and on related 
expert knowledge. Pausing to reflect on 
what she has learned in long-tenn studies of 
professional development. Little (1992) 
begins her list of principles of good prac- 
tices with the need for "meaningful intellec- 
tual social, and emotional engagement with 
ideas, with materials, and with colleagues 
both in and out of teaching" (p. G). New 
tricks and gimmicks do not produce 
enduring improvement; it is those who 
understand who can teach (Shulman, 19S()), 
and developing understanding often 
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involves new learning, thoughtfully 
digested. 

AILDI and the Southwest Memory 
Project teach participants to recognize, 
use, and cultivate expertise in a number of 
ways. They consult tribal cultural experts in 
knowledge development activities. 
Participants leani how to gather infonna- 
tion from elders and those proficient in 
Native Ameiican languages and then use 
modem tools of recording and organizing to 
make the information available to educa- 
tors. They express deep appreciation for 
opportunities to leani from highly qualified 
experts, and they have demonstrated con- 
siderable skill in presemng language and 
culture. Asked about the highlights of their 
experience at AILDI, teacher aides who live 
and work in tribal communities repeatedly 
lesponded, "Famous people came to speak 
to us.'* They summarized what the "fahibus 
people" said and how it related to their own 
teaching. Pronunent scholars and tribal 
elders play central roles in professional 
development, guiding the pedagogical and 
substantive knowledge essential fDr suc- 
cessful teaching in Native schools. One 
teacher aide, for example, learned how to 
iussemble curriculum materials that sup- 
ported instniction about tribal histoi-y 
without violating the confidentiality of cer- 
tain tribal customs. 

Descubriendo La Lectura and 

Reading Recovery supporters in the l\icson 
area funded the preparation of their univer- 
sity-luised trainer at Ohio Stale Tniversity, 
tlie primai-y dissemination center in the 
countiy 1\icsons Title I program sent the 
district-based Teacher Leader to Texius 
Women s Tniversity for training. Thv 
premise of DLL training — as with Reading 
Recovei-y' training — is that promoting tlu* 
success in reading of the highest risk stu- 



dents requires considerable expertise. 
Districts used local funds to secure this 
expertise for their communities. 

In the Funds of Knowledge for 
Teaching (FKT) Project, anthropologists 
cmd teacher educators provide technical 
support and work with teachers to refine 
the process of interxdewing, recording data, 
and transforming cultural knowledge into 
facts, skills, and ideas to use in lessons. In 
addition, FKT identifies a second important 
source of expertise: parents and other 
family members. The project helps educa- 
tors transcend biases about primary lan- 
guage, English proficiency, and family eco- 
nomic status to discover the resources that 
families provide their children. Family 
experts teach about topics such as con- 
struction, transportation, small business 
operation, cooking, clothing, and music. In 
a similar manner, Fontana's summer 
Spanish language seminars employ local 
families to provide a "residential" language 
lab experience, highlighting their minority 
language proficiency as a resource to be 
tapped by the English-speaking comnmnity. 

Planning^ Adopting^ and Implementing 
to Promote Long-tenn Effectiveness 

Fmidamental change — at least in any pro- 
fession as dependent on routines as teaching 
is — occurs when new^ ideas are developed 
and applied over time. New practices take 
root slowly and with steady institutional 
encoui-agement. Studies of successful 
change reveal that time invested collectively 
in identifying problems, geiKTating and ana- 
lyzing potential solution strategies, and 
implementing iind adajMing refiectively plays 
a cmcial role (Joyce, 19JH)). 

In the CIRC i)rojeH*ts in Ysleta and HI 
I\aso, teachers in each school form ad hoc 
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learning I'onnmmitios that meet monthly to 
consult with each other about implementa- 
tion and to expand tiieir collect i\'P knowl- 
edge and skills with focused learning activi- 
ties. The activities are designed to develop 
teachers skill, confidence, and motivation. 
For example, the theme of one meeting was 
writing iissessment. Teachers brought four 
writing samples from their classes: one they 
thought was excellent, a second tliat was 
a\'erage, a third that wiis inadequate, and a 
fourth that they found puzzling, hi teams of 
four, the teachers first re\iewed digests of 
research on assessment that included 
sample rubrics and standards. After dis- 
cussing the research, tiiey read all the 
writing samples provided by team mem- 
bers, tested various cussessment strategies 
on them, and selected or de\ised a strategy 
that offered tlie most insight about stu- 
dents* work, 'it s more tiian sharing," tlu* 
project director explained. "It s profound 
loaniing, drawing conclusions, and making 
applications." 

In DLL, teachers use a liiglily effective 
co-teaching model of implementation. IVo 
teaciiers share a first-grade chissroom, each 
spending half of the day in individual 
tutoring sessions and tlie other half 
teaching the regular curriculum. As a result, 
not only do the students most in need of 
highly skilled instniction benefit from the 
teachers expertise, but so do the other stu- 
dents. Both DLL and Reading Ri^coveiy 
teachers report that the strategi(^s tiiey 
leani for obs(Mving, analyzing, and adapting 
enrich their teaching across the curriculum. 

Dade County schedules convenient 
training and targets content api)ropriate for 
the practical demands that teachers will 
experience in the classi'oom. TeacluM's may 
take the courses in sessions spread out over 
several weeks after school or on Saturdays, 



or concentrated within a lO-day period 
during the summer when schools are 
closed. To ensure that teaciiers understand 
the puipose of the training and the reason it 
is mandated rather than simply recom- 
mended, eveiy course in the ESL series 
reviews the liistoiy of the legal agreement 
and the statistical e\idence indicating tliat 
LEP students' school success may depend 
on teachers' proficiency in ESL metliods. 

Tlie administrative and resoui'ce staff at 
Balderas attend all professional develop- 
ment acti\ities; they adjust the content of 
their supenision and ad\ising to reflect a 
shared undei-standing of tlie kind of 
teaching tliat Balderas values liighly. In 
foniial obseivations and infoniial \isits. 
those with official responsibility for evalu- 
ating professional peribmiance demon- 
strate keen awareness of wliat is going well 
mid what luus required great effort to pull 
off with the appearance of ease. Aftei* com- 
mitting to an extraordinarily full first year — 
"We had no social life," said one teacher 
ruefiiUy, "We got togetiier for learning par- 
ties!" — the staff decided to scale back to a 
half-size program in the second year: 90 
hours of graduate instruction, focused on 
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science teaching. During the 1993-94 school 
year, teachers concentrated on applying 
what they had learned, and the university*s 
work with them — again scaled back — 
focused on infusing critical thinking skills 
across the curriculum. The university has 
continued to be an active, collaborative 
partner, adept at pooling resources with the 
school and the district in programs with 
multiple purposes. 

In summary, effective recruitment pro- 
grams target language minority populations 
as early as the middle school years and pro- 
vide prospective candidates with coordi- 
nated support for their teacher prepaiation 



activities. Productive teacher preparation 
and continuing education programs provide 
opportunities for candidates and teachers 
to learn the requisite substantive and peda- 
gogical content as well as the special skills 
and approaches to teaching that will enable 
them to promote LEP students' success. 
Effective schools for LEP students promote 
teachers' competence in using their bilin- 
gual pedagogical skills. The projects chosen 
for this study ai'e distinguished by their 
skillful and insightful use of professional 
development practices based on this con- 
ception of program excellence. The next 
section of the report describes the projects 
in greater detail. ■ 
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Chapter 3 



PROFILES OF PROFESSIONAL 
DEVELOPMENT PROJECTS 



AMERICAN INDIAN LANGUA(;K DI:VEL()PMEN T 
INSTITUTE AND SOL'THWEST MEMORY PROJECT 

University of Arizona 
Tucson, Arizona 



(mkiIs and (loiUexl . 



The American Indian Language 
Development Institute (AILDI) was 
founded in 1978 by Hualapai tribal educa- 
tors, Native American parents, and experts 
in linguistics to help several Southwest 
tribes develop a written language and cur- 
riculum materials that reflect attention to 
Native American students' heritage, needs, 
and learning styles. According to the cur- 
rent project co-director, "It started simply to 
meet the needs of the community and to 
develop Native-language materials. Tlie 
1970s were a period of growth of Native 
American languages throughout our 
count ly There needed to bo materials 
written specifically for Native Americans." 
Housed at different campuses during its 



first 12 years, this four-week summer pro- 
gram has been held since 1989 at the 
University of Arizona (UA) in Tucson, 
where the university is hoping to institu- 
tionalize it. AILDI enrolls about 100 stu- 
dents each summer. 

Leadership of AILDI continues to include 
Native Americans, both as professional 
educators and as language and cultural spe- 
cialists, and national Native and non-Native 
experts on indigenous languages and cul- 
tures. Currently, the institute is directed by 
two professors from the University of 
Arizona — one a professional linguist who is 
a member of the Tohono O^Odham tribe and 
tlie other a non-Native specialist in Native 
education programs. One of the founders, a 
woman from the Hualapai tribe, lectures at 



the institute ovevy summer and manages a 
niral district and a Title Vll-supported 
Native language curriculum development 
project during the school year. Originally 
designed for Native .\nierican educators, 
today AILDI accepts both Native and non- 
Native educators — administrators, aides, 
and teachers — who work with Native . 
American students. 

In 1991, AILDFs sponsoi-s launched the 
Southwest Memory Project, funded by a 
grant from the National Endowment for the 
Humanities. Southwest Memory* was 
designed to strengthen Arizona elementaiy 
and secondaiy teachei^' knowledge of the 
histoiy of indigenous peoples in the 
Southwest. The intellectual focus of the 
program's activities is a comparative study 
of oral and written historical texts of tribes 
in three regions of Arizona. During a four- 
week summer institute intended to parallel 
AILDI, participants studied oral and written 
texts from the regions and initiated 
research and writing projects on a text mid 
topic relevant to their intei-ests and scliool- 
conmiunity situation. Southwest Memory 
also included three follow-up sessions: one 
held for two days during the following 
winter, another held for a week during the 
summer of 1993, and a regional follow-up 
session held in eacli of three locales for 
clusters of pan icipants. Southwest Memoiy 
was conceived as an offshoot of AILDI to 
provide AILDI pailicipants with new mate- 
rials to use in applying the skills and knowl- 
edge gained during the annual institute at 
their home schools, and to suppon others 
who are integrating Native cultures and lan- 
guages into the curriculum. 

Although AILDI and Southwest Memory 
are related, ])ai1icipants characterize tlie 
two institutes veiy (iifferently While AILDI 
is stnictured around traditional class time. 



Southwest Memor\' is centered on indi- 
vidual and small-group research. AILDI 
focuses on general curriculum develop- 
ment, teaching methods, and policy and 
planuMig issuers related to Native Am.ericans. 
In connust, one paiticipant said of 
Southwest MemoiT. "We're researcliers 
here. It s different because \\v learned how 
to get and tell a stoiy, to share histoiy fn^n 
the perspective of Native Americans." 
AILDI seeks to help educators develop 
materials that are relevant to schools' 
Native American populations and create^ an 
awareness of issues, language, and culture. 
Southwest Menioiy's goal is to create an 
anthology that adds the voice of Native 
Americans to curriculum in the humanities. 
According to a school principal who has 
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suggested to her staff that they attend both 
mstitutes, AILDI is "more of a foundation.... 
[Participants] have to have this basic infor- 
mation before they can go into Southwest 
Memoiy and be successful." The institutes 
share the long-tenn goal of promoting cul- 
tural awareness, sensiti\ity, and inclusion of 
Native American language and culture in 
the classroom and curriculum. 

Project Description 

Participants. The institutes ai*e 
designed for K-12 teachers and aides who 
work with Native American students. About 
90 percent of participants are Native 
Aiuerican themselves. Of past and present 
participants in both Southwest Memoiy and 
AILDI, approximately 80 percent are 
teachers, 10 percent are teacher assistants, 
and 10 percent ai'e other U A graduate and 
undergraduate students. Both bilingual and 
monolingual English teachers and aides par- 
ticipate. All major Native American tribes in 
the Southwest have participated in AILDI. 

Participation in AILDI is completely 
open — no applicant has been turned down. 
Recniiting is widespread; principals highly 
recommend and encourage enrollment, as 
do former participants. Many attend for sev- 
eral yeare, and the cost is often the only 
factor that limits participation. Southwest 
Memory participants, on the other hand, 
were selected by a screening process that 
included principals' recommendations and 
other evidence of ability to conduct 
research. Of the 75 applicants for 
Southwest Memoiy, half were selected for 
participation. Participation in AILDI was 
not a prerequisite for Southwest Memoiy. 

Courses. AILDI features four weeks of 
intensive study in American Indian linguis- 
tics, bilingual-bicultural education, and 



culture-based curriculum devel()pment, fol- 
lowed by local projects implemented in par- 
ticipants' home schools mid communities. 
Courses emphasize holistic, interactive 
teaching strategies that make use of Indian 
children's prior knowledge; promote self- 
esteem; and develop literacy, biliteracy, jmd 
critical thinking. Classes meet daily for 
three-hour morning or afternoon sessions, 
frequently followed by evening lectures, 
which the community is invited to attend 
free of chcU-ge. In 1993, AILDI offerings 
included: Linguistics for Native American 
Communities; Structure of Non-Western 
Language; Linguistics for Non-Mi\jors; 
I^iguage Acquisition and Development; 
Bilingual CuiTiculum Development; 
Developing Language Arts Curriculum; 
Issues in Uinguage, Reading, and Culture; 
and Language Policy and Plaiming. A signif- 
icant number of those courses apply toward 
bilingual education and ESL endorsements. 
Participants hear fonual presentaticms by 
faculty and guest speakers, work individu- 
ally or in small groups with specialists in 
their language, and develop bilingual/bicail- 
tural teaching materials for use in Indian 
classrooms and schools. 

During the initial four-week session in 
1992, Southwest Memoiy participants 
studied selected oral and written texts from 
three regions of the state, mid initiated 
research and writing projects on a text and 
topic relevant to their interests and school- 
community eimronment. During the fol- 
lowing winter, paiticipmits reconvened foi* 
a two-day workshop to evaluate the prod- 
ucts and outcomes of the institute, 
including their research and use of new 
luaterials. Southwest Memoiy culminated in 
Mmo 19fK? with a one-week writing work 
s(\ssion where participants compiled cur- 
riculum materials. During this week, partici- 
pants revisited ti^xts and topics covered 



during the previous year and worked 
closely with faculty aiid tribal cultural 
experts to finalize their research and 
writing projects. This follow-up was sched- 
uled for the week before the AILDI began to 
allow those who were interested to attend 
both. The final products will be reviewed by 
faculty and c-o-participants and compiled in 
a cuiTiculum antholog>^ to be disseminated 
by the I'niversity Press Sun Tracks 
American hidian literacy series. 

Funding. AILDI is tuition-suppoited, but 
niiiny participants receive Title \1I scholar- 
ships or district grants to pay for their 
expenses. Additionally, the University of 
.Arizona recently funded positions for a half- 
time secretaiy and a full-time program coor- 
dinator. Regular and visiting faculty are paid 
on an overload or adjunct bcisis, as is the 
case with other imiversity summer programs. 

Southwest Memory's NEH grant paid for 
35 participant slots, although 36 teachers 
actually attended because two split one 
grant award. For each slot, the grant pro- 
vided a stipend of SLOOO for the initial four- 
week session plus up to $300 for books and 
travel, an additional stipend of $100 for the 
two-day winter workshop, and $250 plus 
travel expenses for the final week-long 
writing workshop in June 1993. Paiticipants 
could apply their stipends toward tuition, 
earning up to six units of credit at $70 per 
unit for their work. 

Projrrt (>utr<MiU's 

At the culmination of both programs, 
participants evaluate their experiences. 
This feedback is used for program improve- 
ment the following year Program partici- 
pants continually find the effects of AILDI 
(and Southwest Memoiy) far-reaciiing. They 
especially appreciate the new tools they 



have for teaching Native American stu- 
dents, such as age- and culturally appro- 
priate curricula, awareness of Native 
American learning styles, and integration of 
tribal history in the fonn of song mul stoiy- 
telling. For Southwest Memory in particular, 
impacts are rich and extremely pei^sonal. 
After [Southwest Memoiy], I knew much 
more histoiy and I stalled writing poetry," 
remarked one Native American teacher "I 
made a personal commitment and took 
more interest in the people." Another par- 
ticipant said that Southwest Memory "is 
developing a vehicle through which [paitici- 
pants] can teach their children better It s 
tapping wisdom and knowiedge and, in 
turn, helping to tap this in the kids." 

Both programs have brought a whole 
new collection of literature on Native 
Americans to the school districts. Such 
materials— ranging from the stories and 
poetiy of indigenous people and their cus- 
toms to documented testimonials by 
elders — did not exist before the institutes. 
One participant has begun a Native 
American history ciass in his school as a 
result of participation in both projects. In 
the case of the Hualapai, AILDI directly 
elided the development of the written lan- 
guage and the creation of curriculum mate- 
rials in that language. Such additions of lit- 
erature and cultural content enrich the 
curriculum by making it more fully repre- 
sentative, including contributions of those 
who too often have been ignored. As iui 
AILDI co-director said, schools "^tradition- 
ally cleanse students of their histoiy." AILDI 
and Southwest xMemory promote curricular 
integrity and in(iusiveness. DivStrict per- 
sonnel echo this feeling: the Director of 
Indian Education at Tucson Unified School 
District stated, **AILDI offers an oppoilunity 
for discussing Native* American issues and 
making them relevant to Native Americans 
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today [by teaching teachers how to] create 
a relevant curriculum. Educators come out 
(of the mstitutes] with now ideas of how to 
do histoiy and how language is a relevant 
part of culture." 

Lessons from Ex|K'rieiuu' 

Fimding has been a continual struggle 
for AILDI. According to the co-director, the 
lack of continuity in funding constantly 
plagues efforts. Student stipends provide 
essential support, yet it is never certain that 
they will be available. The co-director men- 
tioned a stmctural problem with Indian 
education that is "endemic to the whole 
system of federal funding of hidian educa- 
tion programs. For Indian communities, it s 
an extreme case because there are no other 
places to go. There may or may not be a tax 
base. Schools can be totally dependent on 
federal funding. It can be feast or famine." 
Project staff, therefore, have been resource- 
ful in finding other sources of funding, and 
Title VII is notable among them. Staff have 
widely publicized the institute to the com- 
munity; principals can see the results in the 
classrooms, and the institute has become a 
landmark for Native American communi- 
ties. "We canvass the state very well," said 
the project co-director. Because of staffs 
publicity and the demonstrated results, 
AILDI particip^mts are often successful in 
obtaining grants to support their studies. 
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Fresno Unified School District 
Fresno, California 



Goals ami Context 



Located in central California, Fresno 
Unified School District (FUSD) is the 
third fastest growing district in California. 
Three thousand new students enter the dis- 
trict each year, about 2,000 of them with 
liniitod English proficiency, bringing the 
number of LEP students to more than 
22,000— almost 30 percent of Fl ISO's enroll- 
ment. The largest group of these students 
speak Spanish at home, but Southeast Asian 
inuuigranti> are a rapidly growing popula- 
tion. FUSD students speak almost 100 dif- 
ferent languages. To promote the academic 
success of these children, the district has 
made related professional development a 
high priority. 

To accommodate tho^ increase in the 
number and diversity of students, the dis- 
trict opened Balderas Elementaiy School in 
19f)l-f)2; the selection committee chose a 
principal with a strong record of successful 
innovation, a commitment to participatoiy 
management strategies, and a history of 
productive collaboration with the business 
community. Newness proved to be a consid- 
erable advantage in staff selection, training, 
and setting expectations. (Jiven a mandate 
for change and four months' lead time, the 
principal used obseivations as \V(^11 as 
intemews to choose her staff, and they 
worked together to create ground-breaking 



programs for the students in grades preK-6 
who arrived at the school in August, 
According to the principal, newness made 
the teachers receptive to experimentation, 
Balderas' innovations include a four-track 
year-round schedule; school uniforms that 
virtually all students and staff choose to 
wear daily; student portfolio assessments; 
two-hour extended-day sessions that offer 
cross-age tutoring, homework help, and pri- 
maiy language instinct ion; and cross-grade 
groupings (called "triads") for afterschool 
activities and special events. In addition, 
teachers keep the same classes for two yeai>>. 

In early planning meetings before school 
opened, the staff decided that experience- 
based, language-rich learning activities 
would provide the strongest foundation for 
all students' learning. They agreed to spend 
allocations for instructional materials on 
the kits, manipulatives, trade books, and 
equipment needed for interactive lesson for- 
mats — and they bought almost no text- 
books. In addition, they deferred fonnal 
instruction in reading until the second 
grade, choosing instead to embed eariy lit- 
eracy in story-telling activities and content- 
based lessons. 

Among the highlights of the Bal<ieras 
program is extensive professional develop- 
ment in areas related to working with lim- 
ited English proficient (LEP) students. To 
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nuH^t state mortification roquiivinoiits for 
toachcrs of LKP studtMits ami lo cultivato a 
kn()wUHlg(*ablo and cohesive faculty, the 
principal negotiated with Californij:'. State 
I ■nivorsity, PYesno (CSrF), !o teac h a series 
of graduate* courses that address the spe- 
cific professional lun^ds of Baldiu'^Ls' faculty. 

Balderas seives 1,100 students, of whom 
about 750 arc* on campus during any term. 
Ninely-four percent of the students receive 
fi (H* or reduced-price lunches, and 70 per- 
cent are limited English proficient. Niiiety- 
(»iglit percent of the students are minorities: 
r)() percent Asian; 28 pt^rcent Hispanic; and 
14 percent African American. 

Projoe! Dcscriplion 

Balder;is is a learning comnumity for 
teachers and students. From the In^giiuung, 
the school staff planned an agenda to pro- 
mote student learning by making profes- 
sional growtli an integral part of school 
activities. The student program us(*s lan- 
guage and culture* as resources for acad- 
emic achievement; the proR^ssional (k*\el- 
opment program enables staff to seive 
students effectively, in the context of tiie 
planned student program. 

Professional development program. 

In a precedent-setting arrangement with 
CSrF approved by state and district admin- 
istrators, Baldenis uses categorical fiuuis to 
suppoil graduate-lev(*l cou»sework related 
to school })r()grams. All teach(*rs r(*c(*ive 
inseivic(* credit for their participation; 
those who wish to apply the coursc^work to 
a mast(*rs degrcn* program and earn CSHF 
graduate crcniit pay a n^duced rate for 
tuition and comph^te* additional assign- 
ments. Most classes meet at tlu* school, In 
HH)M)2, staff development focuseni on thr(*e 
mi\\i)r goals: ( 1 ) designing a program for 



students; (2) learning iiow to teach English 
<us a s(*cond language (ESL); and (:}) 
pr(*paring to pass the Language 
I)(*vel()pment Specialist (LI)S) ceilification 
examination. In 1902-93, staff devc^lopment 
concentrated on hands-(m science histnic- 
tion, emphasizing growth in teacliers' con- 
tent knowledge and skill in using content- 
based ESL methods. Again, C'SUF arranged 
course content to address the pailicular 
iu*eds of Balderas teachers 'c\s well ai> to 
m(*et appropriate academic standards. In 
1993-94, C^SUF focused on the professional 
development of teaciier assistants, many of 
wiiom are eiuoUed in teadier preparation 
programs. 

The professional dev(*lopment program 
began before school opened in the fall of 
199L During th(* first year, university pro- 
fessors taught three (*ours(*s: Linguistics 
141, Teaching English to Speakers of Other 
Languages, and the multicultural compo- 
nent of LDS preparation course. The 
Balderas School principal commented that 
in inservice coui^ies, "Usually, I see teachers 
cutting out things for the bulletin board. But 
these teachei-s were debating and dis- 
cussing philosophy!" As a pail of tiieir 
coursework, tea(*iiers visited families of dif- 
ferent cultures to find out their tiioughts on 
U.S. education and educati(mal goals for 
tiieir children, reporting the results of tiiese 
inttnviews to colleagues. In addition, 
experts from CSUF and the conmumity 
made presentations on other cultures and 
ESL strategies. Participants also read books 
and saw videos on Hmong, Khmer, and 
Laotian cultures, often using curriculum 
materials dev(*l()ped by the Califoniia 
Department of Education. A professor with 
(»xt(*nsive exp(*ri(*nc(* in Southeast Asia and 
close ties with the immigrant community 
stimulated awareness of th(* richn(*ss of 
those heritag(*s. 
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Evaluations that include teachers' and 
professors* feedback on course content and 
processes reveal a collaborative approach 
to problem solving. This was especially 
important in that first year: Balderas was 
experimenting with its program, and it had 
a relatively high number of new teachers. 
From August through June, the faculty par- 
ticipated in 180 hours of professional devel- 
opment activities, for which some earned 15 
graduate credits. 

Applications of new knowledge and 
skill. An essential element of the profes- 
sional development context at Balderas is 
the perv^asive expectation that the new ways 
of teaching will be the norm. Because so 
many students begin each year with little 
English, teachers are highly motivated to 
experiment with new ideas (and, conversely, 
veiy seldom rewai'ded by student learning 
when they use traditional approaches). Two 
principles underlie mauy iimovative strate- 
gies: First, primary language is a powerful 
resource for learning, and second, interac- 
tive, content-rich lessons offer the most 
direct route to masteiy of core subjects. 
Teachers apply these principles many ways 
in daily lessons; for instance: 

• In kindergarten, two teachers reorga- 
nize their classes into primaiy lan- 
guage groups during story hour. 
Bilingual teachers and aides tell sto- 
ries in each group's primary language, 
employing techniques that help stu- 
dents use what they know to learn 
more about ti\c content of the story, 
the nature of stories and story telling, 
and the conventions of print (e.g., 
where to find the name of the author 
or to start leading). 

• In sixth-grade literature, students ana- 
lyzed the elements of the 'X'inderella 



story" concept, beginning with the 
classic European version and then 
elaborating the concept by analyzing 
how it appears in stories from other 
cultures. As a culminating activity, 
same-language work groups each 
wrote a new story that embellished 
the basic model with details from 
their own heritage. 

• In science, students conduct experi- 
ments working with same-language 
and different-language learning teams 
for different parts of an extended 
lesson. 

• The four informal pa\11ion ai'eas sur- 
rounding the media center in the large 
central courtyard of the school each 
feature a mural that captures impor- 
Umt values of a certain culture: The 
Cambodian pavilion displays the 
temple at Angkor Wat; the Mexican 
pavilion shows central characters in 
Mexican histoiy; the HnuMig pavilion 
summarizes the journey from Liios to 
Fresno; and the American pavilion 
focuses on the Explorer spacecraft 
(which is the symbol of the Balderas 
Explorers). During the 1992-93 school 
year, the Biilderas comnumity cele- 
brated the Hmong, Cambodian, and 
Lao New Years, Mrican-American 
History Months, and the Cinco de 
Mayo, in addition to having a multicul- 
tural fair 

The fonnal supenisoiy activities of 
Baldenis administrators reflect serious 
attention to teachers' use of new models of 
teaching. In addition, peer coaching ai\d 
informal collaboration mv common. 
Teachers speak confidently and kiiowledge- 
ably about the research support for a new 
strategy, the practical dimcc^sions of using 
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it, aiid their own evolving competence. The 
job titles and functions of support staff 
highlight the talents they bring to the work 
of teaching, and they participate in profes- 
sional development activities for the whole 
staff as well as for their subgroup. 

Resources. Balderas uses categorical 
funds, mostly from Title I, to finance its 
staff development program. Fimds that 
would have been used to purchase addi- 
tional administrators or support staff are 
used to purchase technological enhance- 
ments, extend the day for all students, sup- 
port intersession programs, purchase addi- 
tional materials for teachers, buy more 
books for the libraiy, and operate a compre- 
hensive afterschoo) cultural arts program. 
The district and subdistrict superintendents 
both credit the principal, in particular, for 
resourcefulness in "creating" funds through 
establishing partnerships and holding 
fundraisers. According to these administra- 
tors, Balderas staff members "...don't stop 
when someone says, 'it's a good idea, but 
we don't have the money.' They find a way." 
Community partners include the Fresno 
BeCy Dow Chemical, Continental 
Cablevision, and Pacific Bell. These compa- 
nies report that Balderas is a model partner 
in two ways: It uses all the resources each 
company offers under its educational ser- 
\ice mission, and it provides stmcture -and 
direction that enable each volunteer to 
function productively. 

I^rojorl Oiilcoines 

Program evaluation data collected after 
the first year of courses indicate that fac- 
ulty participants considered the course work 
relevant to the demands of their teaching, 
as well as helpful in passing the certifica- 
tion examinations. Teachers' classroom 
experience confinued that they had 



received the solid foundation of knowledge 
and skills required to meet the challenges of 
real classrooms. Although some teachers 
dropped out of the masters program, almost 
all of those enrolled for the purpose of 
acquiring the LDS certificate passed the 
exam. The staff anticipate that evaluation of 
student achievement will demonstrate the 
effectiveness of the professional develop- 
ment program. 

For students, the results of the program 
are beginning to become apparent in atten- 
dance, academic perfonnance, and test 
scores. First -year math scores exceeded 
district nonns, although more language- 
dependent subjects fared less well. By June 
1993, Balderas had achieved first place in 
the district for student attendance. More 
than 99 percent of the students arrived on 
time regularly, and the transiency rate 
decreased by one-quarter from the school's 
first to its second year. Approximately 80 
percent of the parents regularly attend the 
school-sponsored monthly parent education 
worksiiops — conducted concurrently in sev- 
eral languages. About 80 percent of the par- 
ents rated the school "A" (50 percent) or 
"B" (30 percent) in overall performance at 
tiie end of the second year. The learning 
curve on how to use categorical funds in 
innovative and effective ways continues to 
rise. In 1993-94, the school supported the 
afterschool primaiy language classes with 
such funds. Community members support 
the school in numerous ways, not the least 
of which is ongoing cultural enrichment 
expressed in classroom presentations, art- 
work, and teaching language classes. 

Lessons from ExperiiMiri* 

Balderas EkMuentaiy and Fresno TnifiiMl 
Sclu)t)l District suffer, as a whole, from a 
sliortage of teachers equipped to meet the 



(Hlucalional noods of stiuloiits with lunitod 
English proficieiK-y. hi U)9;3, there was only 
one teacher in the entire district certified to 
teach in Ihnong, the priinaiy language of 
many Baldei-as students. Facing this sys- 
temic deficit, the Baldenis principal and 
staff have gone the extra mile to make the 
study and celebration of students' cultural 
resources inlluential in eveiy aspect of daily 
life at the school. They recognize the value 
of knowing a non-English language, refer- 
ring to students as "L(iPs" — Linguistically 
(Mfted Persons — rather than "LEPs." Native 
language speakers proxide daily and weekly 
afternoon and evening extracurricular 
classes in primaiy language literacy to all 
interested studc^nts and parents to presene 
language resources. Community leaders 
hold concurrent sessions of parent meet- 
ings and programs for each language group, 
using bilingual members to coordinate and 
unify parent planning. Having suivived tlu* 
first year's intense actixity, the staff vari(Ml 
the extent and focus of prof(\ssional devel- 
opment in the two years that foUowed, 
keeping the integration and concern for 
coordinated action, but allowing more time 
for refiection and invention. 



BILINGLIAL EDUCATORS^ 



CAREER ADVANCEMENT PROGRAM 

California State University 
San Bernardino, California 



Goals and Coiiloxl 



San Bernardino County, located east of 
Los Angeles, has experienced a tremen- 
dous influx of predominately Spanish- 
speaking immigrants within the past 10 
years. School systems in the area had few 
professional educatoi^ equipped with the 
bilingual proficiency or special pedagogical 
skills required to promote the academic 
success and English acquisition of these 
newcomers. Currently, for every teacher 
with the necessary skills and knowledge, 
there are from 40 to 100 students with lim- 
ited English proficiency who need assistance. 

The Bilingual Educators' Career 
Advancement Program (BECA) at 
California State University, San Bernardino 
(CSUSB), supported by a federal Title \ai 
graiit, provides professional education to 55 
participants at various stages of career 
development in bilingual education. 
BECA— a word that means "scholai^hip'* in 
Spanish — is dedicated to reducing the lan- 
guage minority studentA)ilingual or English 
as a second language (ESL) teacher ratio in 
area schools to '):VA, BECA's strategy is to 
provide financial aid and systematic career 
planning iissistance to suspiring bilingual 
educators who are completing undergrad- 
uate teacher preparation courses, obtaining 
the teaching credential, or earning a nicis- 
ters degree. 



The project has evolved from a collabo- 
ration among bilingual educators at CSUSB 
and representatives of the 20 largest nearby 
school districts, representatives of which 
form ail advisory board that guides BECA 
decisionmaking. The leadership behind 
BECA comes from a woman who has rele- 
vant experience, a Title Vll-funded doc- 
torate in bilingual education, and an estab- 
lished reputation for developing and 
maintaining solid programs, such as BECA 
has become. Recognizing the wealth of 
opportunity and great need in the area, she 
brought the federal resources to the 
campus by developing a university-based 
network to support her project proposal. 

Frojcol Doscriplioii 

Participants. BECA targets students 
enrolled in higher education and committed 
to obtaining certification in bilingual educa- 
tion or Language Development, or a mas- 
ter's degree in education with a bilingual or 
ESL emphasis. The largest group of partici- 
pants consists of Hispanic paraprofes- 
sionals working in neiirby school districts 
while completing their college education 
and/or internships to obtain a teaching cre- 
dential. However, the project also reaches 
out to candidates in the masters degree ])ro- 
grani in Bilingual/(^ross-Cultural Education 
and to monolingual teachers interested in 
ESL. The project requires students to go 



through the usual univoi-sity admission 
process. Because state teacher ceilification 
requirements include graduating in the top 
half of one's class, BECA students must 
maintain grade-point averages of 2.86 or 
better to remain eligible for the program. 

Implementation. A m^yor BECA 
activity is to identify and recmit bilingual 
students living in nearby communities who 
want to earn one of California's several pro- 
fessional teaching credentials related to 
programs for language minority students. 
BECA guides candidates through the 
labyrinth of courses and examinations they 
must take to fulfill certification require- 
ments and/or earn a master's degree in 
bilingual education or ESL teaching. BECA 
offers candidates the financial help that 
many need to meet family responsibilities 
as well as certification-test preparation 
assistance, \n addition, BECA prepares reg- 
ularly certified teachers to earn endorse- 
ments in language development, 
bilingual/cross-cultural education, or ESL. 

One of BECAs most significant roles is 
to provide a network and a fimding 
resource for members of the large bilingual 
conununity interested in teaching but who 
have been stymied by the complex prepara- 
tion process and certification re(iuirements. 
(California's ^ffoils to upgrade teacher 
preparation and cultivate a workforce well 
trained in the special skills demanded by 
\'arious student populations have periodi- 
cally led to bewildering arrangements,) 
Many BECA students are the first in their 
families to attend colh^ge, and some have 
oxt(»nsive education in other countries. 
BP]CA resources provide essential suppoil 
and guidance. 

Courses. BECA course topics include: 
( 1 ) developmentally sound, multicultural 



teaching techniques; (2) an introduction to 
second language acquisition and sheltered 
English methods and i)ractices that blend 
theory and classroom practice; contem- 
poraiy reading methodology and theory; (4) 
the social and cultural contexts of language 
learning and cognition; (5) language acquisi- 
tion; and (6) bilingual reading and language 
arts in the unified approach recommended 
in the state's curriculum frameworks. In 
addition, students engage in field work that 
combines practice teaching, clinical experi- 
ence, and core course content. Many of 
these courees were developed or expanded 
as a result of BECA, 

Reaching out to communities. In 

addition to holding classes at its main 
campus in San Bernardino, the BECA pro- 
gram also offers masters-level courses for 
bilingual and ESL educatoi-s at the 
(^oachella Valley campus of CSUSB, located 
in Palm Desert, 80 miles east of San 
Bernardino, to increase the program's target 
range. BECA has also established and main- 
tains a network of bilingual teachers and 
paraprofessionals who need access to 
career and academic advising. 

Funding. BECA pays 90 percent of stu- 
dents' costs. The amoimt per student varies 
depending on the student's stage in the pro- 
fessional preparation process. The overall 
<*osts average about $500 per student per 
semester. Most students have received 
between $1,200 and $1,900 in the past two 
years. BP2CA relies exclusively on Title VII 
fimds for participant scliolarships, 

Pr<^jrrl OiitrouM's 



HECA enrolls 1() paraprofessionals who 
are Juniors or seniors, 12 teachers needing 
emerg(Micy ceilification, 8 ESL nuLsters stu- 
(liMtts, and ;}0 bilingual/l>icultural masters 
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students. According to the most recent avail- 
able data, 47 students graduated in 1992-93, 
and 23 in 1993-94. 

BECA helps CSUSB's School of 
Education address the demands of area 
school districts with LEP students by 
increasing the pool of qualified bilingual 
and ESL teacher candidates. This includes 
providing substantial financial aid and sys- 
tematic career planning for bilingual educa- 
tors at all postsecondary education levels. 
Increasing the pool of students who enter 
the bilingual and cross-cultural programs 
supports education in the community, and 
it also enables the School of Education to 
enrich and strengthen the teaching and 
study experiences for bilingual and ESL 
interns, teachers, and advanced graduate 
students by increasing the range of innova- 
tive course options offered. 

l^cssoiis from Kx[M^rienr(» 

Communication is the critical continuing 
challenge to this program, like others 
seiving complex, multicultural, multilingual 
communities. BECAs staff iind paiticipants 
commented that recruiting students and 
keeping them in the program is not easy: 
"You lose a lot of bilingual teachers because 
they do not have the guidance they need to 
learn about the program," said the project 
director. Among the project staff acti\ities 
that students repoit to be essential are: 



The physical setting of a program and its 
organizational arrangement also affect par- 
ticipation. For example, the students who 
work together in the graduate coui*ses on 
the Coachella campus have high esprit dc 
corps, attend class faithfully, and operate cis 
a cohesive, motivated group. Those taking 
classes on the main campus function less as 
a cohort and have lower attendcince rates, 
perhaps because they have a wider variety 
of courses from which to choose and do not 
all simultaneously attend the same classes. 
A mgjor challenge is to prepare teachers for 
students who speak languages for wliich no 
bilingual programs exist. 

Fuithennore, BECA is one of a number 
of program options in the San Bernardino 
area that recruits future teachers and offers 
advanced professional training for bilingual 
educators. Collaborating with the bilingual 
education community at the county, region, 
and state levels helps to create an environ- 
ment of support for innovative programs. 
Because entry into the professional pipeline 
may be complex and costly, CSl^SB has 
developed multiple access points and 
resources for potential students. 



• Maintaining frequent, supportive con- 
tact with students 

• Helping students set <uid achieve edu- 
c*ational goals right from the start 

• Providing step-by -step direction to 
keep students in the right courses and 
on the right track 
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COOPERAllVE LEAKNING IN BILINCAJAL SETTINGS 
AND TEACIIERS^ LEARNING COMMUNITY CENTER 

University of Texas at EI Paso 
EI Paso, Texas 



At the El Paso canipus of the University 
of Texas (UTEP), three related projects 
are stimulating the growth of a professional 
culture that supports teachers working with 
students who need to add English profi- 
ciency to their language repertoires. Under 
the general heading of Cooperative 
Learning in Bilingual Settmgs, two projects 
cultivate teachers' skill in using Cooperative 
Integrated Reading and Composition 
(CIRC), an approach developed at Johns 
Hopkins University, to promote students' 
acquisition of literacy in English and 
Spanish. A two-way bilingual project cen- 
tered on CIRC is located in an El Paso com- 
munity populated by relatively prosperous 
families of both Anglo and Hispanic descent 
who want their children to be fluently bilin- 
gual. In nearby Ysleta, teachrrs in three 
schools with high percentages of economi- 
cally disadvantaged LEP students are using 
CIRC in a transitional bilingual program 
with a goal of facilitating English language* 
ac(iuisition while supporting literacy growth 
in Spanish. 

A third project, hv Teachers' Learning 
Community Center (TLCC), was initially 
funded to strengthen recniitment efforts 
that targeted bilingual high school stuckMits. 
However, it Wcis expanded to bcH'ome the 
home of an international network of educa- 



tors who are developing ways to apply the 
principles of effective cooperative learning 
to their work in the schools of the El Paso 
area and across the border in Juarez, 
Mexico. Teachers from both cities meet 
periodically to share professional develop- 
ment experiences related to cooperative 
learning and to trade insights about 
teaching Spanish and English as second lan- 
guages. In the 1994-95 school year, the 
center was replaced by Johns Hopkins 
University's Leadership Enhancement 
Academy, which sponsors and hosts activi- 
ties that serve a full range of professionals, 
from those who aspire to teaching to those 
who are still acquiring new skills after years 
of practice. 

Projorl Dosrriplioii 



Participants, Twenty teacliers volun- 
teered to participate in the El Piiso two-way 
bilingual project, and parents volunteered 
to have their children assigned to the bilin- 
gual clcisses. In Ysleta, the project director 
recruited 15 participants with a wide range 
of experience and pedagogical competence 
who were teaching in primary language 
diusses. Some teachers — both novices and 
veterans — wc*re in need of strong sui)port, 
while others were already skillful risk- 
takcM's in search of a new adv(Miture. Th(^ 
Ysleta })r()J(H't was funded its a research 
experiment; im^luding botli high-risk and 
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likely-to-succeed pailicipaiits was necos- 
saiy to test tiie rigor of the training 
approach. 

TLW focused on promising bilingual ' 
seniors attending high schools witliin a zo- 
nule radius of ciunpus. To participate, stu- 
dents had to demonstrate interest in careers 
in bilingual education and fluency in English 
and Spanish; have earned a cumulative grade 
point average (GPA) of 3.0 on a four-point 
scale in liigh school; and commit to attend- 
ing four Saturday workshops with their par- 
ents prior to enrolling in UTER More than 40 
students were involved in TLCC recniitment 
activities in the spring of 1993. 

CIRC. The original, monolingual English 
version of Cooperative hitegrated Reading 
and Composition was developed by 
researchers at the federally iunded educa- 
tional research center at Johns Hopkins, hi 
its most familiar form, CIRC uses a stnic- 
tured, nuiltiple component lesson format 
with a basal reader. Lesson elements 



include discussing the context of each 
stoiy, introducing and learning the meaning 
of new vocabulaiy, reading silently and to a 
partner, analyzing the story s literary fea- 
tures, writing about the stoiy, and prac- 
ticing word recognition and spelling to tlie 
point of masteiy Curriculum materials that 
include *'Ti'easure Hunts" — (juestions 
designed to stimulate students' examination 
of a selection's literaiy "treasures" — are 
available for some commercial ba*^al series. 

Students engage in these activities indi- 
vidually, in small cooperative groups with 
stnictured assignments, iind in whole group 
lessons led by the teacher. As in other 
Hopkins-de\eloped cooperative learning 
strategies, students eani recognition based 
on improvements in individual achievement 
that are calculated as a team score. CIRC 
has produced reliable gains in students' 
reading skills and in their ability to work 
productively alone and on teams, in social 
and academic settings in many kinds of 
communities. In the past few yeai^s, CIRC 



curriculum materials have been written to 
accompany novels and nontlction books at 
various grade levels in rc^sponse to increased 
use of literature-based reading programs. 

In bilingual CIRC, students participate in 
most of the same activities, but they focus 
more on interactive language development 
mu\ writing. They may spend up to twice as 
nuich time on each story in bilingual appli- 
cations as they spend in the original English 
version. (However, other CIRC studies have 
shown that teaching all the skills in a 
reader — not necessarily teaching all the sto- 
ries — leads to desired rates of growth, so 
that pacing in bilingual CIRC 'r. not an 
issue.) In both the Ysleta and El Paso use of 
bilingual CIRC, students work with Spanish 
aud English editions of basal readers and 
trade books at the appropriate levels of dif- 
ficulty, guided by locally developed 
Tieasure Himts. 

In Ysleta, bilingual teachers in grades 2-4 
participate, with up to two hours a day allo- 
cated for reading in second grade. Most 
instruction in second grade is in Spanish; as 
students progress, they spend more time 
with English language materials, using the 
familiar CIRC fonuat. In El Paso, one class- 
room at each grade level from first through 
fifth uses bilingual CIRC. Two teachers 
work with each class — one conducts 
instinct ion in English and the other in 
Spanish, both using the same CIRC format 
but with text and lesson development mate- 
rials in different languages. They take turns 
teaching, one working through a full cycle 
of stoiy- related activities in Spanish, fol- 
lowed by the other teaching a full cycle in 
English to the whole chiss. 

Professional development. Ysleta 
teacliers attended weekly afterschool 
training sessions with project leaders 



during the first year of the project. (If they 
wanted to complete extra work and pay 
tuition, they could receive three university 
credits for the experience.) During these 
sessions, project staff modeled the CIRC 
techniques and provided opportunities for 
practice. University staff visited partici- 
pants' classrooms during reading lessons to 
observe, offer feedback, and make video- 
tapes for subsequent joint analysis. In e?.ch 
school, participants formed peer coaching 
teams, observing each other and offering 
critiques of the videotapes. 

El Paso teachei's participate in 45 houi^s 
of weekly professional development activi- 
ties, covering team teaching, cooperative 
learning, whole language, multiple intelli- 
gences, and alternative assessment. About 
one-third of the training focuses on CIRC. 
In addition, teachers receive two full-day 
sessions each semester on related topics, 
including portfolio assessment. A Title VII 
grant pays the tuition for them to earn three 
credits per semester for this work. Teachers 
on the same team coach each other. 
Participants are expected to spend about 
six hours each semester at the TLCC for 
further reinforcement of skills in peer 
coaching and portfolio assessment. 

For both groups, school-based Teacher 
Learning Comnmnities at each site meet 
regulariy — about once a month — to enable 
participants to solve implementation prob- 
lems, coach each other, ajid extend their 
learning. These meetings usually include 
tlie presentation of new ideas from 
research, discussion of how (or whether) 
they fit into particii)ants' understanding and 
experience, and application of the ideas to 
familiar scenes and activities. Camaraderie 
arising from conmion study has s])illed into 
other are<is; participants meet outside of 
class for social occasions, in addition to 
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attending periodic meetings with university 
staff, teachers, or teacher aspirants associ- 
ated with CIRC or TLCX^ projects. 

TLCC. Staff of the ITEP Teachers 
Learning Conununity Center identified and 
recruited bihngual seniors to consider a 
career in teaching. Outreach began with 
contactmg principals and counselors at 
schools that had bilingual students and 
arranging to make presentations about 
UTEPs programs to those who were inter- 
ested. The center coordinator followed up 
with personal meetings, in which he 
answered questions from the students and 
their parents. TLCC^ hosted college work- 
shops for these seniors and their families. 
Prominent members of the university fac- 
ulty and the wider (community spoke about 
the value of bilingual education and college 
attendance in general; and admissions staff 
explained how to apply, what the criteria 
for ai-ceptance were, and what funds were 
a\ ailable to pay expenses. (TLCC did not 
offer financial assistance, but it did help 
stuilents find resources earmarked for 
applicants like thiw.) The center had use 
of a college van and a dri\'or to transport 
students and their parents to caminis for 
the Saturday workshops. 

TLCC —now replaced by Johns Hopkins 
University's Leadership Enhancen^ent 
Academy — has become the hub o/ a series 
of informal activities shared by teachers on 
both sid(\s of the border who are interested 
in using l oc^perative learning to promote 
bilingual literacy. Through regional net- 
works of i)rofe.ssi()nal educators, middle- 
school teachers of English as a Second 
Language in Juarez learned about the bilin- 
gual cooperative learning efforis in El Pa.so 
and asked to be iiicluded. Th(\v met 
monthly with the director of the ITEP pio- 
Jects to explore applications of cooperative 



learning to their own classes. Out of these 
meethigs grew new projects and alliances, 
culminating in a regional cooperative 
leaniing conference held late in the spring 
of 1993. Most of the international activities 
are operated on a shoestring budget, 
although participants seek support for fur- 
ther work. Because of inmiigration patterns 
in these acljoining border tovNiis, public 
school teachers share many students during 
the course of a year. 

Funding and support. The Ysleta 
CIRC project is funded through the Johns 
Hopkins Center for Research on Effective 
Schooling for Disadvantaged Students, 
which supports two research projects that 
are evaluating the effects of bilingual appli- 
cations of CIRC as part, of its five-year 
research agenda. (The second project is 
located in Santa Barbara, California.) The 
El Paso CIRC project is supported by a 
three-year Title VII grant to develop a two- 
way bilingual prognmi. TLCC received sup- 
port from the Texas Education Agency and 
the Exxon F'oundation. 

The long-te!*m benefits of both CIRC pro- 
jects will be e\'aluated in part by student 
achic^vement. Both student and teacher 
effects are meiisured in a variety of ways in 
order to document as many of the desired 
outcomes as possibk\ The project leaders 
have developed observation instiuments 
that monitor the shifts in dimensions of 
i-lassroom life that should change when 
VIRV is fiilly operational, such as variety in 
student grouping strategies, the ratio of stu- 
dent talk to teacher talk, and the com- 
])lexity of task stnictures. Teachers main- 
tain coaching logs to rei-ord refiections on 
their work ami that of those they ob.seive. 
The pr()j(H t director ktn^ps vitieotaped 
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perfomiaiice samples to 
show teachers' progress 
in implementation skill. 
In Ysleta, teachers who 
described themselves as 
swamped by the chal- 
lenge of meeting the 
needs of their vevy disad- 
vantaged students in the 
beginning of the experi- 
ment now nm classes 
that are models of effec- 
tiveness. A recent Texas 
Teacher of the Year is a 
CIRC project participant 
who did not see herself 
as a contender for such a 
prize when she joined the 
project. Now she and her 
fellow participants are 
considered Teacher 
L€»aders in this arena. 

In addition to being 
measured by standard- 
ized tests, student 
achievement is docu- 
mented in portfolios that 
prox'ide a record of 

progress in bilingual literacy. Oncv a month, 
students in Vsleta add their favorite writing 
sample to their writing portfolios. Th(\v may 
choose a sample written in English or 
Spanish, which they simply staple on top of 
the |)re\ious months work. Portfolios also 
include other work samples that illustrate 
emerging literacy skills. The projc^ct's strong 
empluusis on concept dtnelopmenl. identifi- 
cation of supporting evidence, and written 
expression is perha])s most evident in the 
unusually high (luality of studeius* written 
work in both languag(\s. In Vsh^ta and Kl 
Pa.so, students are also growing measurabl\ 
in .social skills and in their ability to work 
together independently and purposefully. 




Lt'ssoiis fVoiii Kx|H'rieiicM' 

Basing tlu* two ins(*nice ])rojects on a 
I)rov(Mi strategy — CIRC — (^nabled the ])ro- 
ject leader to include both high-risk and 
low-risk t(\icher partici])ants. relying on a 
W(Ml-researched program to bring them all 
to a high k^vel of competence within three 
y(*ars — best evidcMiced b\ the success of 
theii* students. Kurthennor(\ by adapting 
cooixM'ative learning, an already popular 
approach to teaching. t(^achers in bilingual 
s(>ttings lu'came resources for monolingual 
colleagues intcrest(M| in this strategy. 

How(»V(»r. the i)roc(*ss of a(la])tation 
re(iuire(l considerable skill; the new model 
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had to accommodate the special demands 
of LEP students without compromising the 
integrity of key components of the original 
model. The reason for choosing CIRC was 
its high rate of success in monolingual 
English settings, but its original fomi was 
not adequately responsive to the language 
development needs of second-language 
learners. As they created new versions of 
the CIRC model, project leaders imd partici- 
pants had to attend carefully to preser\ing 
the rigor of the original model in order also 
to presen e its effectiveness. 

Thorough initial training, supportive 
follow-up coaching, and \ideorape critiques 
are necessaiy to keep implementation 
faithful. The weight of tradition and influ- 
ence of sun^ounding practice are forces that 
can erode teachers care in maintaining 
small but essential details of the CIRC 
program. Without the thoughtful comments 



of peers in the project, teachers sometimes 
lose sight of the need to form balanced 
learning teams, promote student discussion 
about work-related issues, and concentrate 
on meaning more than on mechanics. 
Maintaining skill in using CIRC properly 
continues to be a demanding aspect of pro- 
ject management. Participating principals 
indicated high regard for the projects and 
their impact on students and teachers. 
However, when asked whether use of CIRC 
would continue beyond the initial funding 
period, one principal hypothesized that the 
teachers themselves would persist without 
need for special support. Such a comment 
indicates a lack of awareness of the organi- 
zational arrangements that currently pro- 
\ide support — for example, CIRC teachers' 
schedules are arranged to allow for peer 
obser\'ation and coaching sessions — and 
this has implications for overall school 
staffing and scheduling. 



DESCUBRIENDO LA LECTURA 



Tucson Unified Scthool District and 
the University of Arizona 
Tucson^ Arizona 



(ioals and (Context 



Tucson I'liified School District (TUSD) 
serves approximately 60,000 students, 
of whom about 40 percent are Hispanic. 
The district has adopted a policy of honu»- 
language nmintenance to ensure the acad- 
emic success of students who have limited 
English proficiency while building a strong 
foundation for learning English. This dis- 
trict policy provides a welcoming environ- 
ment for a new program devc^loped by the 
Tl^SD l^tle I staff called Dcsrubrinido La 
Lcctuni {DLL), DLL is a Spanish-language 
reconstniction of the Reading Recoveiy 
(RR) program, w^hich has a well-docu- 
mented record of supporting the early suc- 
cess of at-risk beginning readers in p]nglish. 
DLL wiis developed to provide strong sup- 
poi1 for early Spanish literav\v by using flu* 
same proven enrichment strategy with 
Spanish speakers that was being used with 
English speakers. 

TrSI) 'Htle I staff became interest(Mi in a 
Spanish version of RR because one of their 
goals was to suppoil children who were^ 
having difficulty learning to read, and many 
in their district learned to read first in 
Spanish. Title I si)e(ialists feU that Residing 
R(K'()veiy's premise* that tlu* most i)i)werful 
teaching builds on childre^n s competeneit^s 
was consistent with the district s policy of 
using a student s primaiy language for 



initial literacy hist ruction. Tl'SI) hired a 
Teacher Leader* trained at the Reading 
Recoveiy center at The Ohio State 
University to begin training local bilingual 
t(*achers in the basic approach. These 
teachers then became pan of a team that 
created DLL, The team met some eaiiy 
resistance; dissemination of Reading 
Recoveiy is tightly controlled to ensure 
fid(»lity to its core concepts and strategies 
and especially to its insistence on intensive 
professional development. However, the 
concerns were resolved, and since U)S8, 
TrSI) 'Htle I has hwn the nuyor player in 
DLL development. 

One of the TiWv I teachers attended 
Texas Women's I'niversity in U)fKM)l lo be 
trained as a Teacher Lead(M\ and she has 
l)e(*n instrununital in the teacher training 
program ever since. In the 1991-J)2 sciiool 
year, the first full training class Uk DLL 
teachers was (•()n(luct(Hi, and Ww Tl'SI) 
Bilingual Education DepaHnuMit sponsored! 
a second bilingual teacluT to receive the 
Teacher Leader training, whi<ii by then was 
()ff(*red at the TnivxTsity of Arizona (I'A). 
During this time, Texas and Chicago dis- 
tricts joined the DLL collaborative. Fifty 
students received instruction from DLL- 
lrain(Ml teachers, and tlu^ T.S. Dt^partmenl 
of Educations Office of Educational 
Research and hnprovement (OERI) funded 
research on the DLL program. 
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Proj<H'l DescTiplioii 



Participants. Only ceilified bilingual 
teachers with at least three years of experi- 
ence in a bilingual priniaiy classroom 
ancl/or resource position are accepted for 
DLL training. They commit to v.ompleting a 
one-year intensive training experience, for 
which they may pay for and receive grad- 
uate credit. About half of the present DLL 
trainees are working toward a masters 
degree. An additional more comprehensive 
training program for Reading Recovery and 
DLL Teacher Leader candidates is offered 
at UA by a Teacher Leader trainer sup- 
ported by a consonium of Tucson-ar(»a dis- 
tricts for a years study at Ohio State — a 
requirement of Center-approved RR 
li ainers. For bilingual teachers who have 
had RR training and who want to become 




DLL teachers, Tl'Sl) and VA offer a "bridg- 
ing" course that uses RR as a foundation for 
DLL. 

Target students. ThestudcMils who 
rec(Mve DLL instruction are low achieving 
children in first-grade Si)anish bilingual 



classrooms. When they exit the DLL pro- 
gram—meaning they have caught up to 
grade-level expectations — their reading 
instiiiction continues in Spanish, adding 
instiiiction in English when they have a 
strong literacy base. TUSD's policy is to 
maintain literacy in both languages, 
although other sites will be using a bilingual 
transition model that shifts to English at the 
intennediate grade levels. The Spanish 
Obsen ation Suivey used for DLL student 
selection consists of six obser\'ational tasks 
that provide a profile of a student's reading 
reperioire. Students scoring in the lowest 
20 percent are recommended for DLL, 
although the program is not yet able to 
ser\^e all identified children. 

Training. The three-year training of 
DLL teachers is most intensive in the first - 

year, during which 
teachers attend a 
three-hour training 
session once a 
week held at a local 
Title I mobile unit. 
They also observe 
and/or participate 
once a week in a 
"Behind the Glass" 
lesson where one 
teacher tutors a stu- 
dent while the 
trainer and other 
teachers watch 
1 from behind a one- 
way mirror. As the 
lesson pi'ogresses, 
the obser\'ers fonnulate questions and 
hypotheses about the instructional deci- 
sions and practices they see. After the 
lesson, the tutor, trainer, and obserwrs 
discuss the api)lication of DLL principles. 
Like RR. the focus of DLL training is to 
exi)and teaclun's' knowledge of cognition. 



instmctional repertoire, and ability to per- 
ceive and analyze a student s reading 
behavior accurately. "Behind the Glass" ses- 
sions provide opportunities to learn how to 
apply new skills and concepts effectively In 
the second year, trainees observe and/or par- 
ticipate in a minimum of six "Behind the 
Glass" sessions during the school year. In 
addition, the Teacher Leaders conduct on- 
site visits and provide coaching and guid- 
ance on an ongoing basis. What makes RR 
such a powerful staff development model is 
that teachers learn how to be informed 
observers, practice what they have learned, 
and analyze each lesson carefully with the 
aim of impro\ing instmction. They become 
keen observers of the children they teach, 
and they learn to build on the children's indi- 
vidual strengths as they embark on the path 
to becoming effective readers and writers. 

Development of DLL Teacher Leader 
training at the University of Arizona has 
supported expansion of the program 
throughout the United States. Several dis- 
tricts in Arizona helped fund the education 
of a Teacher Leader trainer at Ohio State to 
staff the UA program. 

Implementation. DLL implementation 
takes two forms in Tucson. Both involve 
teachers working with four firet-grade stu- 
dents daily for part of the school day. In one 
arrangement, two teachers share a first- 
grade classroom, one tutoring individuals 
while the other teaches the class. In the 
other armngement, the teacher pro\ides 
bilingual assistance to other {non-DLL) stu- 
dents during the other part of the day. 

Funding and support. DLL was con- 
ceived by Tl^SD Title I persomiel, and Title 1 
monies have been the mi\jor soun*e of 
funding. Now others, such as the bilingual 
education department, have collaborated to 



sponsor teacher ti^aining, purchase trade 
books in Spanish, and undewrite general 
implementation costs. A consortium of school 
districts supports Teacher Leader training. 



Like RR, DLL operates under mles of the 
National Diffusion Network, which requires 
evaluation overseen by Ohio State. DLL has 
also received a grant from the OERI to con- 
duct further independent research and 
development. The early results are 
promising: In 1992, participating DLL stu- 
dents who were discontinued from the pro- 
gram on the basis of their strong achieve- 
ment outperformed comparison groups on a 
battery of reading tests. Teacher account- 
ability is an integral part of DLL — teacher 
success is measured in tenns of the rate at 
which students exit the program reading at 
or above grade level. By this standard, DLL 
training has so far been almost entirely su(*- 
cessful. The careful evaluation of the pro- 
gram is ongoing, and the DLL proponents 
are hopeful that, as the reputation of the 
DLL approach gains momentumt, a greater 
number of educators will be inspired by the 
wisdom of the approach. 

A DLL Teacher Leader connr.ented that 
while evaluation of teachers beyond looking 
at student outcomes is not well docu- 
mented, self-evaluation and evaluative peer 
feedback are built into the training 
approach. The "Behind the (ilass" sessions 
provide particularly important opportunities 
to analyze problems and discuss strategies 
for improving a teachers performance. 

L^'ssoiis from Fj\|H^ririH*<' 

One of the biggest challenges for the 
expansion of the DLL program is that it 
does not fit neatly into the existing school 
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program. First, as a i)ull-oiU approach, it 
runs against the tido toward mainst roaming. 
S(»con(l, labor-intensive indixidual tutoring 
does not seem cost-effective to tliose whose 
accounting focuses on shoi1-term benefits 
and wlios? budgets are veiy tight. Because^ 
of these p(M*ceived obstacles, DLL program 
developers so far hax e been able to con- 
\ince only a handful of principals to ado])t 
the model. As might be expected, the princi- 
pals are more prone to support the model if 
Title I resource teachers are used because 
their work often involves seiving fewer chil- 
dren in pull-out sessions anyway. One DLL 
Teacher Leader reported that many more 
teachers wiuit DLL training than there are 
sites willing to adopt the model. Project 
leaders cultivate opportunities for expan- 
sion by publicizing the documented suc- 
^•esses of the DLL approach. 

The DLL program has worked well in 
Tl'SI) because of the district s strong 
policy of maintaining bilingual literacy. 
Other sites that shift instinct ion entirely to 
English before Spanish literacy is fully 
developed have found it difficult to realize 
the full benefits of investing in DLL. To bol- 
ster support for programs that promote 
long-temi student success, DLL promoters 
have learned to cite recent rest^arch in eaiiy 
language accjuisition, which shows the cor- 
relation between primaiy language dex'elop- 
ment and second language ac(iuisiti(m, and 
to disseminate evidence from their research 
on DLL widely. 
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EDUCATl()^AL I.KADKUSHIP I^ 
HILIINGUALEDUCATIOIN 



University of Texas at San Antonio 
San Antonio^ Texas 



(^oals and ('.oiilovl 



In the Division of Bicultural-Bilingual 
Studies at the University of Texas at San 
Antonio (UTSA), Title VII projects- 
including the most recent, Educational 
Leadership in Bilingual Education 
(ELBE) — have been increasingly governed 
by a desire to effect systemic improvement 
in biiingual education through four strate- 
gies. First, program activities, courses, and 
workshops provide participants with 
models of effective teaching and a sound 
theoretical foundation in the general princi- 
ples of pedagogy and language acquisition, 
in addition to a well-rounded liberal arts 
education. Second, more 
focused and extensive 
field experiences, includ- 
ing individual, small 
group, and whole-class 
teaching as w ell as activi- 
ties with pare nts and 
debriefing sessions with 
professors and peers, 
give teacher candidates 
ample oppoilunities to 
leani how to apply the 
principles of good prac- 
tice. Third, pailicipants 
learn how to exercise 
leadership appropriate to 
their professional level, 
becoming articulate 



about the special issues related to the edu- 
cation of language minority children and 
effective, knowledgeable advocates in the 
wider education community. Fourth, partici- 
pants leani how to conduct research on 
dimensions of their work, acting as sul)- 
jects, im'estigators, and collaborators. 

Project developers designed ELBE to 
prepare bilingual teachers to work produc- 
tively in the context of shared decision- 
making and site-based management. Tlie 
project s guiding philosophy is that teachers' 
behavior, although fonned initially by their 
own experiences and professional educa- 
tion, is significantly alTected by the school 
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environment. Toaehei-s must therefore 
acquire the knowledge mid skills to under- 
stand how the en\ironment influences their 
practice and accept some responsibility for 
creating an emironment that influences 
practice positively. This philosophy infuses 
prognmi planning and delivei-y in the 
Di\ision of Bicultural-Bilingual Studies mul 
in its collaborative actixities witli other 
teacher education faculties at I'TSA. 

ITS A and the Di\ision of Bicultural- 
Bilingual Snidies plan professional develop- 
ment activities with a vaew to sening the 
particular needs of the San Antonio commu- 
nity. The metropolitan area of San Antonio 
is about 50 percent Hispanic, and many stu- 
dents enter school with the need to add 
P^nglish to their language repertoire. More 
than 80 percent of the students enrolled in 
San Antonio hulependent School District 
(the largest of 20 semng the area) receiw 
free or reduced-price lunches. 

Projrot Di'soriplioii 



Programs. ELBK provides four kinds of 
opportunities for candidates to develop 
leadersiiip skills and knowledge wliile 
acquiring an endorsement and/or degree in 
bilingual education. All participants receive 
money for college expenses, and undergrad- 
uates receive an additional stipend to help 
with related costs (for example, cliildcan^). 
rndergraduates complete credits in gen- 
eral education (including six credits in 
Spanish). 27 credits in interdis(iplinaiy 
studies (the undergraduate major designed 
for prospective elementaiy educators), IS 
credits in professional edu(\ition (including 
student teaching). 24 credits in bilingual 
education (culture, language analysis, psy- 
chology, teaching methods), and three to 
nine credits in intermediate or advanced 
Spanish (depending on how much more 



study is needed to reach the proricien(7 
level required for bilingual certification). 
Candidates may also be recjuired to take 
courses to improve their Hlnglish, if tests 
indicate further study is needed. Teachers 
adding a bilingual endorsement to their cvo- 
dentials enroll in at least six courses in cul- 
ture, second language acquisition and 
teaching methods, and related subjects. To 
earn a masters degree, teachers complete 
;3G semester hours in teaching methods, cul- 
ture, assessment, ethnographic research, 
philosophy, and language acquisition. The 
program for administrators was not 
designed to lead to a degree, but, rather, to 
extend participants' knowledge of issues 
related to bicultural-bilingual education and 
administration. (Most administrators 
already have a masters degree, and TTSA 
does not offer doctoral programs.) 

According to program developers, all 
four ELBE programs stress the importance 
of elements identified in the literature on 
general teaching effectiveness and language 
acquisition. These elements include: using a 
diverse repertoire of active teaching strate- 
gies, communicating clearly the expectation 
that students will acliieve high standards of 
perfonnance in academically challenging 
work, using both English and the students' 
primaiy language, promoting second lan- 
guage acquisition within content instruc- 
tion, drawing on students' cultural back- • 
ground to mediate learning, and using 
research and refiection to improve profes- 
sional practice. 

At all four levels, programs also examine 
the roles and relations of edui'ational insti- 
tutions and organizations, so that partici- 
pants enter new professional positions with 
a kind of "resource and authority map." 
This knowledge of how the system works — 
or is intended to work — facilitates problem 



solving and fiirtluM' sui)])()i1s a proactivo, 
responsible approach to developing and 
maintaining effective educational arrange- 
ments that ELBE makes its goal. 

Participants, ELBE developers adver- 
tised widely for applicants, using many 
media resources, especially those targe^ted 
to the Spanish-speaking community. They 
responded to 550 inquiries to clarify the 
basis of selection and received 209 applica- 
tions, ritimately, 65 students completed the 
full application process to fill up to -^5 
undergraduate slots; and 34 postbaccalau- 
reate candidates and teachers applied for 
about 30 slots in the other three programs. 
Tvventy-three undergraduates and 13 others 
were selec*ted (tliree masters candidates, 
three administrators, and sexen teachers 
desiring a bilingual endorsement). Of the 23 
uiidergraduates, all had completed the 58 
credits of required general education; 21 
were classified as sophomores and two as 
juniors at the time of their admission. 
Replacement, students are selected when 
participants drop out or finish the (^ourses. 
District ])ersonnel officers and supenisors 
nominated teachers they thought would be 
successful in the ELBE program. 

The selection criteria for the program 
were: (1) academic potential, including a 2.5 
(iPA on a four-point scale; (2) proficiency in 
English and Spanish; (3) experience 
working with language minority children 
and parc^nts; (4) cultural awareness; (5) evi- 
dence of ccmununity involvement; and ((>) 
commitment to bilingual education. 
I'niversity personnel based selc^ction of tlu^ 
und(Tgraduat(\s on intemcnvs and applica- 
tion pack(-ts. School district personnel 
decided which of the postbaccalaureati* 
applications to forwai'd from their own dis- 
tricts, with univei'sity personnel makii.g tlu^ 
final selection. The screening comniittcM^ 



chose only those candidate's who had strong 
credentials, lea\ing some slots empty for a 
time rather than filling them with applicants 
who had less-tlian-adequate preparation. 

Project actirities. All programs include 
courses related to the candidates' career 
goals; some courses have been dex eloped 
especially for this project. In addition, pro- 
ject activities for undergraduates co\'er 
seven arccis: (1) extended field experience; 
(2) computer applications for bilingual and 
English as a Second Language (ESL) 
instruction; (3) parent involvement; (4) cul- 
tural understanding; (5) professional enrich- 
ment, such as conference attendance and 
presentations; (G) ceilification te.st prepara- 
tion; and (7) S])anish language enrichment. 
Postbaccalaureate ceilification candidates 
also take some of the preparation courses, 
(iraduate students and administrators 
attend seminars, courses, and workshops 
related to planning and managing bilingual 
education programs. 

All ])articipants nuist attend and report 
on cultural events in the community — which 
most have found to be illuminating experi- 
ences, e\'en when the subject is already 
familiar. They also attend seminars that pro- 
\ide a context for cultivating and main- 
taining the capacity to discuss professional 
interests in Spanish, as well as ])resent mate- 
rials developed lor use in field placements 
or their own classrooms, and receive feed- 
back from peers. I ndergraduate partici- 
pants must attend 10 seminars a year, at 
least four in each semester, and each of 
them presents a report to the class at least 
once. First-year participants focus on tlu^ 
social use of Spanish and make presenta- 
tions on content that is familiar to them, 
such as crafts or recipes. Scu-oiu 1-year par- 
ticipants' pres(Mitations focus on interac- 
tions and might cover topics related to 
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English. ELBE 
project faculty 
nieiubers use 
school-baseci pro- 
ject acthities to 
promote new col- 
laborations with 
non-ELBE school 
. personnel focused 
on inno\'ati\'e pro- 
grams foi* chil- 
dren. Tliis genera- 
ti\*e approach 
stimulates each 
school to become 
an even better 
site for teacher 
candidates and 
aspiring Teacher 



politics, literature, or nuisic that engage the 
others in con\'ersation or debate. Third-ye*ar 
paiticipants focus on classroom Spanish, 
usually consisting of lesson presentations in 
core subjects, followed by p(*er criticiues, 
also in Spanish. 

Whene\'er possible, pn^sefvicc* P'LBE par- 
ticipants do more fieldwork than do regular 
teacher education students. In addition to 
the seminars and cultural e\-ents, they com- 
plete at least 24 hours of obseivations and 
at Iciist 10 hours of afterschool tutoring in 
the same school. Their extended fieldwork 
is often donc^ with other ELBE pailicMpants 
or graduatc^s, who report that the contact is 
stinuilating and nnvarding. In one of ELBEs 
cooperating sc^iools, the faculty s active 
engagement in a \ ari(»ty of instructional and 
organizational innovations makes an 
(*xciting context for pnvsenice fic^ld (»\p(M*i- 
encos. This school has initiated a two-way 
bilingual program that begins in 
pr(»Kin(kMgart(^n. By kind(*rgai1(Mi, studcMils 
are writing their own storicvs with IBM s 
Writing to Head programs in Spanish and 



Leaders to learn. 



(Graduate students in ELBE decided to 
adopt a version of the Fimds of Knowledge 
for Teaching model [see related profile on 
page A- 10] and each conducted home \isits 
with tlu* families of all the students in their 
classes. They used a stiiictured inteiview to 
learn about families' language and cultural 
resources, talents, membc^'ship, life histo- 
ries, and other information tluit might sug- 
gest ways to eniich the regular school cur- 
riculum. One paHicipant used these 
inteniews to initiate dialogue journals with 
parents. She and parents use the journals to 
communicate about arenas of common 
int(Test, such as childrcMrs ])rogress and 
school activiti(\s. 

Spanish language maintenance. 

Stud' nts an* required to (ie\*elo|) lesson 
plans . .ui conduct lessons in Spanish from 
the time* they (*nter the program. The pro- 
fessional seminars for undergraduates an* 
conductiMi in Spanish, as an* |)ar(*nt invohc*- 
m(*nt activities at field sites. Students take* 
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at least ono advanced methods course 
taught in Spanish. Tiiis course, required for 
ELBE pailicipants. also includes English- 
dominant student \'olunteers from the ESL 
certification program with vaiying le\ els of 
Spanish proficiency, hi this course, students 
with different language abilities work in 
cooperative learning teams to complete 
course assigmnents and expand their under- 
standing of the challenges presented by an 
unfamiliar language of instruction. 

Funding and support. A Title grant 
covers most project expenses, although 
some part of the staff members' salaries is 
paid by the university. Title MI proxides 
tuition and stipends for participants. I'TSA 
has an institutionalized bicultural-bilingual 
studies program that operates e\ en without 
Title support, but most of the ELBE par- 
ticipants would not be abU* to attend col- 
lege without the assistance made possible 
by the Title VII grant. 

I^roji^rl Outcomes 



An outside evaluator reports high reten- 
tion, solid academic performance, imd higli 
c-ompletion rates iimong the undergraduates. 
The project and related actixities — papers, 
book cliapters. research programs, and con- 
ferenc-e presentations — are generally consid- 
ered to ha\e significant beneficial effects on 
the pi'ofessional enxiroiunent foi* bilingual 
education and teacher preparation in the 
an^a. Tlun*(* continue to be moiv (jualifiiHl 
applicants than available slots. Studtnit 
jtssessments of courses and pi'oject activi- 
ti(*s reveal high satisfaction, Ai\ (^valuation 
of the re(|uired Spanish-language methods 
course showed that it acliieved its goals 
with respect to improving languag(* profi- 
ciency, knowledge of interacti\e teaching 
strat(»gi(»s. and awan*ness of both the uihmI 
to acquire* a ])r()fessi()nal vocabulaiy and the 



fmstration experienced by those unable to 
express themselves freely and completely in 
the language of instmction. Eor example, in 
a moment of empathy with LEP students, 
one English-dominant course participant 
who had stmggled to make herself under- 
stood in less-thiin-fiuent Spiinish reported, 
"People don't like me as w^ell in Spanish." 

Active leadership is the hallmark of 
ELBE participants. I'ndergraduate juniors 
meet with sophomores completing core 
retiuirements at conununity colleges and 
give them tours of the university campus to 
ensure ' eir easy transition to upper- 
division work. At I'TSA, the Bilingual 
Education Student Organization (BESO). 
promoted by ELBE participants, hiis won 
awards for its contribution to the quality of 
university life. In addition, BESO members 
make presentations at local, state, and 
national meetings of bilingual educators 
and are respected ad\'isors in the national 
network of bilingual student educator orga- 
nizations. Ciraduate participants lead pro- 
ject-related initiatives at their schools, and 
p]LBP] administrators have gained local 
prominence for the educational innovations 
they have launched from their school or 
central office positions. 

L<*ssoiis IVoiii Kx|M'rieiuM' 



ELBP] was originally designed to provide 
graduate as well its undergraduate training, 
but staff membei's discovered that the appli- 
cant pool for the undergraduate program 
had stronger candidates. In its first year, 
about one-third more* undergraduates wen* 
seliH'tiHl than had bei^n planned; applicants 
with solid credentials still had to be tunied 
away. On the other hand, fewer applied for 
the graduate slots, fewer of those were 
invited to inteivi(*w. fewer wvw offenul 
sl()t,s, and fewer accepted them. Project 
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leaders hypothesized that two factors 
accounted for this difference in apphcant 
pools. Fh'st, those who already had masters 
degrees — the case of principals — had little 
incentive to engage in more fonnal course- 
work. The Texas career ladder is no longer 
operational, and ITSA is not a doctoral- 
level institution. (ITSA is one of a group of 
universities petitioning for the right to 
develop doctoral programs on the grouncis 
that its region of the state is severely under- 
seiA'ed in this dimension of higher educa- 
tion,) Second, insenice teachers may have 
more opportunities for professional devel- 
opment and hence might not need the 
opportunity that ELBE could pro\'ide. 
Those who applied and were accepted in 
the graduate programs had a high degree of 
personal interest in improving their 
capacity to sene, but few^ were in a position 
to gain status or salary increases for doing 
so. Drawing on this experience, in its 
second year ELBE shifted funds to support 
more luidergraduate slots and offered an 
intensive, three-week sununer institute for 



graduate-le\'el ELBE participants and their 
colleagues. This strategy made a significant 
contribution to achieving project goals. 

Project staffing has been a challenge. In 
part to a\'oid the problem of occupying the 
time of tenure-track faculty with all of the 
implementation work, ELBE s plan includes 
provisions for non-tenured professional 
positions to pro\ide coordination and some 
supervision. Although this plan resulted in 
tenured faculty's ha\ing time to participate 
in the institutional and research acti\ities 
expected of them, it w^as not immediately 
successful in producing a stable profes- 
sional support staff. Those wiiose profes- 
sional qualifications meet the high stan- 
dards demanded by the project either have 
other, higher-paying, long-tenu career 
options or, having ac^cepted a position, dis- 
cover that its scope leaves little time to 
pursue their own university studies. This 
problem wiis ex entually resoh ed, but it 
seived to underscore an area of concern for 
many university-based projects. 
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ESOL INSERVICE PKOJEC T 



Dade County Fiihlic* Schools 
Miami • Eloriila 



Goals and (]oiiU*xl 



Of the :iOO.O()0 stiuients in the Dado 
C ounty Public School (DC'PS) district, 
which encompasses Miami and its suburbs, 
about 45.000 have limited p]nglish profi- 
ciency (LEP). A. large majority of these stu- 
dents are Spanish-speaking; tiie second 
largest contingent is Haitian, but dozens of 
other primaiy languages are spoken. In 
DCPS and the rest of the state, periodic 
clashes occur between those who advocate 
an English-only approach to instruction and 
those who support use of primaiy lan- 
guages to ensure students' masi(My of the 
cor(^ curriculum. About 10 years ago. th(^ 
Dade County Council passed an English- 
only ordinance prohibiting the use of any 
language besides English for official gox ern- 
nient business. Although the measure was 
largely symbolic and was recently repealed, 
it codified an anti-immigrant sentiment that 
had \)vvn brewing for some time and still 
affects relations among ethnic groups. In 
the abs(Mu*e of suppoHive public polity, 
schools senlng LEP studc^nts throughout 
the state sometinu^s adopti^cf instructional 
approaclu^s ill-suit(Hl to their stud(Mits* 
iuhhIs: conscMjuently. studc^nts* academic 
progress suffered. 

In th(^ suinnu^r of MiSii. a gioup of eiuhl 
plaintiffs — known as th(» Multicultmal 
Education Training and .Xdvocaiy (META) 



Project — informed the state education 
agency of its intent to sue on behalf of 
underseived students with limited English 
profici(*ncy The suit was based on the 
states failure to establish statewide stan- 
dards and guidelines for the pro\ision of 
sen'ices to these students, META and the 
state negotiated an agreement (called the 
consent decree) that prescribed a four-pail 
remedy: (1) identifying, assessing, and mon- 
itoring the progress of language min(jrity 
students; (2) pro\iding LP]P students with 
access to teachers trained to meet their 
needs; {-]) requiring teachers to obtain 
appropriate training and ceilification; and 
(4) evaluating program effectiveness. In 
practical terms, tlu^ consent decree aHjuin^s 
all teachers working with any LEP student 
to participate in courses related to teaching 
English to speakers of other languages 
(ESOL) and. in sonu^ easels, to earn formal 
bilingual or P]S( )L credentials. To meet the 
t(»rins of the decree. DCPS and other 
Florida districts were fac(»d with the 
r(»sponsibility for setting up imnuMliate 
training for a large numb(*r of teachers and 
winning the teachers* coopc^ration in this 
(^ndeavor, 

DCPS saw th(^ decnn* as an opportunity 
to (^xpand existing profc^ssional dcAclop- 
nu'nt acli\ ilies. and. as soon as the t(»rms 
were announced, the dircM'toi* of 
Bilingual/Foreign Language* Education and 
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Training at DCPS began developing a plan. 
Her commitment and \igor arose from first- 
hand experience learning English as a 
second language. Through her efforts and 
those of her colleagues, the DCPSs Bureau 
of Human Resource Development created a 
program of insenice training that allows 
teac^hers who need ESOL endorsement, 
desire professional gro\\1h, or want receHi- 
tication to enroll in the necessary courses 
during times when they are not teaching. 



Participants, All teaclu^rs providing 
instruction to students with limited English 
proficiency must attend training sessions. 
This includes basic ESL teachers with and 
without prior experience, primaiy language 
teachers (other than English), and teachers 
of basic and non-basic subject areas with 
LEP students in their classes. By May 1993, 
DCT^S had detemiined that the terms of the 
consent decree prescribed additional 
training for about 15,000 teachers, one-third 
of its teaching staff in grades preK-12. Of 
these, 2,i:]() are basic ESOL teachers; 8,20:3 
teach core subjects in English to LEP stu- 
dents: 2,30:) teach core subjects in primaiy 
languages; and 9,283 teach LFA^ students in 
other subjects. Most teachers work in 
schools that sem^ culturally and economi- 
cally diverse students. (The LEP immigrant 
student population includes economic and 
political refugcH's and members of pros- 
perous families from the international busi- 
m*ss community.) 

dourses. Teachers cwv abh^ to \uvv\ \\\vh 
training nuiuirements by taking (•()urs(\s 
offercMl several limes throughout the year lo 
accommodate their schedules. Courst^s m v 
oHered in afternoons and evenings during 
the school year, all day Saturday for seven 
W(vks, and in sunun(»r institutes that run 
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for se\'en consecutive se\'en-hour weekdays 
in June and July. All classes meet at schools 
or the Dade County Ti*aining Outer. During 
the seven-day summer sessions, any partici- 
pant absent more than one day is automati- 
cally dropped from the course; two 
absences are allowed in afternoon and 
evening courses. Teachers may take up to 
three courses in the summer session. 

The eight courses offered are: Methods 
of Teaching ESOL, ESOL (\H riculum and 
Materials Development, Cross Cultural 
Communication and Cnderstanding, 
Applied Linguistics, Testing and Evaluation 
of ESOL, ESOL Issues and Strategies, Home 
Language Strategies, and Issues and 
Strategies for LEP Students. Courses con- 
sist of combinations of lecture, films, dis- 
cussion, homework, role-plays, and small- 
group activities. In addition, trainees apply 
new ideas in lessons that their supenisors 
obseive and assess, and they write reviews 
of current articles or publications on 
second-language learning and methods. 

Requirements, All teachers who have 
LEP students in their classrooms must 
acquire a certain number of Master Plan 
Points (MPPs) within six years. The number 
of points and the timeline for completion 
depend on their teaching assignment (for 
example, ESOL or content area) and prior 
experienc(\ Points are achieved by com- 
pleting the courses offered through the pro- 
gram. Basic ESOL teachers who provide 
students with LEP primao' language arts 
instniction must take five courses of 
training. Basic p]S()L teachers with |)rior 
exp(M*iences need only tak(^ one course (any 
one other than Applied Linguistics). 
Primaiy language teachcMs who teach LEP 
students basic subjects in their native lan- 
guage nuist lake Home Language* Strategies. 
Teachers of other non-basic subject annis 



must take a mini-course called 
Issues/Strategies for Teaching LEP Students. 

Although the state did not require dis- 
tricts to begin training until July 1091, 
DCPSs bilingual/ESL program director 
quickly began training iissistant principals 
for 87 school sites throughout the district. 
These administrators then trained teachei*s 
in their own schools. 

Institutional collaboration. Today 
instiiictors from the district and the Region 
5 Multifunctional Resource Outer, located 
at Florida Atlantic l'ni\-ersity, j)ro\ide most 
of the training for the program. They offer 
courses in use of cross-cultural ESOL mate- 
rials, curriculum development, aj)plied lin- 
guistics, and assessment. Other instmctors 
include certified ESOL teachers with mas- 
ters degrees. Almost all instructors and staff 
are bilingual. 

Accountability. Using a j)()werful man- 
agement infonnation system, the district 
monitors the training status of each teacher 
with LEP students. Whenever a student 
with limited P^nglish j)roficiency — <vs identi- 
fied by an oral intei'vic^w and a standardized 
test — is iissigned to a teachers classroom, 
that infonnation is entered into the com- 
])uter system. Monitors re\iew the inseivii-e 
background of the teacher for com])liance 
with the tenns of the c(msent decree. If the 
teachers training status differs from META 
rcHjuirements for the student s placement, 
the school loses district support for tlie 
teai-hefs position. Thus, schools and 
t(^achi*rs have a strong incentive to take (he 
recjuiri^ments seriously. 

Prt>j<M*l < )iitroinrs 

By May VMl more (luui IMHH) teachers 
had comph^ted tlu^ course in ESOL Issui's 



and Strategies, and :3,()0() had completed the 
course Issues and Strategies for LEP stu- 
dents. Se\'eral huniired teachers had com- 
pleted one or more of the other courses. 

The director reports tliat many changes 
are occurring in classrooms of teachers 
who have gone through the training. Most 
importantly, she notes, many teachers ai*e 
exercising initiative to find better ways to 
reach their language !ninority students and. 
sometimes, to reduce reliance on traditional 
methods and texts. In content areas, she 
sees more teachers using peer tutoring and 
heterogeneous grouping to help students 
with limited English ])roficiency. She has 
also noticed greater use of \isual aids, out- 
lines, ad\'ance organizers, and charts. 
Finally, the director believes that many 
teachers have become more culturally 
aware and sensitive, and that fewer staff 
demonstrate the effects of ethnocentric 
biases, such as assuming that lack of eye 
contact during a conversation indicates lack 
of respect. 

In evaluations comj)leted after each ses- 
sion, ])artk*i])ants conunent on how much 
tliey have leanied. The feedback suggests 
tliat teachers often begin the course with 
hostile attitudes toward tlie mandatoiy 
training, but most e\'entually recognizi^ they 
have learned a considerabk^ amount about 
ESL insti'uction and specific technicjues (o 
use in th(Mr classes. Several proj(H-t i)artici- 
])ants hav(* expressed interest in IxM'oming 
fully certified in ES( )L or bilingual educa- 
tion as a ri^suh of their training. 

Lrssoiis fVoin Kvj>orioiirr 

Becausi^ the consent decr(v pnv'^ents a 
top-down man(lat(\ tlu^ program fre(|Uently 
finds its(^lf combatting reluctant or unentlm- 
, siastic t(vicluM-s who undergo training 
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unwillingly. Some teachers also expressed 
concern that Vvliat is required today may 
well change tomor ow, rendering their 
training credits worthless. One way the pro- 
gram deals with these concerns is to begin 
each class with an introduction to the 
META decree and the pedagogical purposes 
that underlie the training. Furthermore, 
because the training is an extension of an 
existing district professional development 
program, staff can point to the consisten- 
cies of this program over time. All META- 
mandated courses apply to certification and 
recertification requirements, and the credit 
can be "banked" by teachei*s who have 
already completed continuing education 
requirements for the current period of 
employment. 

Both teachers and district staff worry 
that the program targets too many groups 
of people at once. Courses are necessarily 
geared toward a heterogeneous group of 
teachers (K-IS) with a variety of experi- 
ences and classroom situations. Because 
the program serves hundreds of teachers 
each year, project staff are struggling to 
figure out ways of tailoring the courses to 
match the nerds of those in different 
assignments. 
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FON TAJNA CAREER LADDER 



Fontana Unified School District 
Fontana, California 



Goals and Conlrxt 



Located 60 miles directly oast of Los 
Angeles, San Bernardino County and 
the city of Fontana are magnets for new 
immigrants to California. In Fontana 
Unified School District (FUSD), the popula- 
tion of Hispanic students — the district's 
largest language minority group — increased 
from about 19 percent in 1980 to almost 50 
percent in 1993. 

Since 1986, the district has eryoyed the 
leadership of a vigorous superintendent 
who has established strong, cooperative 
relations with the community, the Board of 
Education, and the faculty, and who has 
encouraged innovation and risk-taking. 
District staff members characterize the 
superintendent as a charismatic leader who 
promotes organizational arrangements that 
support professional development and 
empowerment. Rather than dictating or 
directing, central office administrators pro- 
vide opponiunities for staff to acquire the 
knowledge and skills needed to make 
informed procedural decisions that affect 
their work. According to the coordinator of 
bilingual and ESL programs, "Staff develop- 
ment became the district's key to change 
through learning and collaboration." 

A late 1980s needs assessment revealed 
that increased immigration to the area 



demanded an immediate increase in efforts 
to provide educational services to language- 
minority students. However, educators cer- 
tified to teach students with limited English 
proficiency were in short supply throughout 
the state. District officials reported to the 
California Department of Education a 
shr-t^ge of 88 such specialists in 1989. 

In the fall of 1989, FTJSD's bili iguaJ/ESL 
program coordinator requested that the 
Fontana School Board establish a bilingual 
teacher Career Ladder program to increase 
the number of certified bilingual educators 
in the.district. In December 1989, the board 
unanimously approved the Career Ladder, 
which began during the spring semester of 
1990 as a pilot program. Fontana's Career 
Ladder now supports its participants in 
teacher preparation programs at two com- 
munity colleges and a university and hires 
them after graduation to teach in the dis- 
trict. The cornerstone of the district s bilin- 
gual education plan, the Career Ladder 
offers a comprehensive approach to 
recniiting and developing the talent of 
school district personnel. 

The plan gains its strength, in part, 
from its coordinator s energy and commit- 
ment. Chief designer of Fontana's biuugual 
program, she is also an officer in the 
National Association of Bilingual Educators 
(NABE), the California Association of 
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Bilingual Educators (CABE), and other pro- 
fessional organizations, frequently making 
presentations about the district's bilingual 
program during annual conferences, A 
native of the area, she is well connected 
throughout the academic and professional 
community. 

Project Desrriplioii 

Participants. The Career Ladder is 
open to all classified employees of the dis- 
trict; only an interview and a completed 
application are required. Once accepted, 
participants must maintain their academic 
standing and make steady progress in the 
program. Participants will work in Fontana 
schools either as classroom aides or in 
other positions until they earn a California 
teaching credential. Most participants are 
bilingual classroom aides, but several bus 
drivers, clerical workers, and other support 




staff have taken advantage of the opportu- 
nity to resume study through the Career 
Ladder. 



Elements of support. The Career 
Ladder pays all participants' educational 
expenses, including college or university 
tuition, application and parking fees, and 
textbook costs. The project eases the way 
for participants; they explain: "We go to the 
university and sign up for classes and pay 
nothing.... We go to the book store and 
don't wait in line. We just pick up our books 
and sign for them." For first-in-the-family 
college students and busy adults, such 
forms of support may be very important. 

The program also promotes professional 
and emotional strength. The program facili- 
tates access while supporting achievement 
of high standards. "It's easy to get on the 
Career Ladder," one participant explained, 
"but it's not easy to continue on track." To 
help them stay on track, particJpants attend 
regular meetings with FUSD supervisory 
staff in which, to use the coordinator's 

words, "We shaie 
our lives as 
teachers." They 
exchange infor- 
mation, relate 
experiences, and 
brainstorm poten- 
tial solutions to 
problems. 
Speakers, profes- 
sional trips, and 
discussions of 
general employ- 
ment skills enrich 
the gatherings, 
which provide 
Career Ladder 
participants with 
a network of edu- 
cational 

resources. The reassurfuice they find in 
such collegial meetings is highly valued; as 
one participant commented. 
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"Encouragement isn't 
something you can 
find just anywhere," 
The coordinator con- 
siders these meetings 
as critical to the 
preparation of candi- 
dates as the content 
they learn in college 
or university classes. 
The school district 
assists credential 
applicants in 
preparing for the rig- 
orous tests leading to 
California teacher 
certitication. ' 



' I, III ' 




Institutional collaboration. The dis- 
trict has cultivated strong relationships with 
two nearby community colleges, Valley and 
Chaffey, and with California State 
University, San Beniardino. Each of these 
institutions offers Career Ladder partici- 
pants the undergraduate and preservice 
professional education required for 
California teacher certification, as well as 
career counseling, course advising, and 
individual student assist^ce. The three 
institutions provide support that is more 
accessible to participants than to the school 
population at large— a feature that many 
instituiions report is essential for retaining 
the enrollment of adults who face the mul- 
tiple demands of working, going to school, 
and raising a family, as Career Ladder par- 
ticipants do. 

Accountability, Farti(*ipants sign a 
legally binding agreement that commits 
thom to the pursuit of an educational pro- 
gram that prepares them to he bilingual 
teachers. For eveiy year of district suppoH, 
they agree to teach one y(»ar in Fontana 
USD, If participants move or drop out of the 



program (which very seldom h:ippens), they 
must repay the district by a certain date ^or 
the expenses the distnct has uicurred. 
Certified graduates of the Career Ladder 
program are guaranteed a job in the district. 

Funding, The nisyor funding sources ai e 
the California Emergency hnmigrant Educa- 
tion Act (EL\) and LEP Programs. Because 
the program is embedded vsathin the district's 
management and staffing structure, its 
fimding is stable and continuation is assured. 

Related programs. The Career Ladder 
is part of the district s bilingual program, 
which also offers introductoiy through 
advanced language training for district p(»r- 
sonnel, preparation courses to meet the 
requirements for Califoniia language (iev(»l- 
opment ceilification, and the Fontana 
Future Bilingual Teachers of Amf^r::*a 
(FFBTA) program. Future Teacheis is con- 
ceptually, (hough not fonnally, linked to the 
Cai eer Uidder program. Tlu* FFBTA 
encourages high school students who speak 
a hmguage other than p]nglish to consider 
teaching as a care(>i\ The bilingual/P:SL 
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coordinator, who directs the ('areer Ladder, 
calls it *'the first rung in the ladder," Fiiturt* 
Teachers offers a semester-long afternoon 
seminar that develops students' under- 
standing of goals, methods, and teaching 
strategies for language minority students. 
PaHicipating students are eligible for jobs 
in the summer and, depending on class 
standing, during the school year. They can 
seive as paid tutors in elementary school 
bilingual or ESL classrooms, earning $4,25 
an hour for their work, paid through ElA 
funds. FFBTA students are not expected to 
make a commitment to the district beyond 
their high school years, although the district 
is particularly proud of the students who 
are proceeding through the pipeline to 
become teachers, either through Fontana's 
Career Ladder oi' through other means. 

Project Outcomes 

The project coordinator has made evalu- 
ation a core component of the Career 
Ladder. For her dissertation (culminating a 
doctoral program funded by Title VII), the 
coordinator interv^iewed participating and 
nonparticipating bilingual aides and col- 
lected other descriptive data on the project. 
Results show that about 50 district per- 
sonnel have participated in the Career 
Liidder since its inception at an average 
cost of $100 to $500 per person per 
semester, depending on levels of chisses 
taken. The total cost through 1993 is 
$()8,'}33, a sum which has paid for 1,554 
units of credit at the university and com- 
nuniity colleges, an average of 30 credits 
totaling $1,370 per participant. Through 
this program, three participants hiive 
earned bilingual credentials and have 
begun t(whing in Fontana. M()r(^ than M) 
oXhvvs are working toward their teaching 
credentials. Four FFBTA students to date 
hkW'v graduated from high school and 



enrolled in the district's Career Ladder 
program. 

Participants demonstrate a sense of 
\r \de in their involvement in the program 
and in their educational and professional 
achievement: "You feel the support.... The 
program helped me to define my goal and 
pushed me to [achieve] that goal." Around 
the area, other districts look to Fontana's 
Career Ladder as a model, and some have 
begun their owii programs, 

Lessons from Experience 



Because most Career Ladder participants 
are mature adults who juggle the demands 
of family and work with those of profes- 
sional development programs, support from 
the faniily is critical to participation and 
completion of the program. They find ways 
to vecniit family backing. According to one 
aide, "Sometimes it takes me a little bit of 
explanation. I talked to my husband before I 
signed the contract." Elaborating on the 
complex balawing act required to achieve 
her career goal, another said, "You have to 
know your limits; you have to know what 
you are able to do,*' and her colleagues con- 
cuired. Finding efficient and effective ways 
to attain high professional standai'ds without 
shortchanging other responsibilities is <ui 
ongoing challenge. The project coordinator 
has recommended establishing more contact 
with imiversity liberal studies staff for coun- 
seling and ad\isement for pai1icip;intis. 
District, community college, iind university 
pei^onnel frequently re\iew their fonnal and 
infonnal anangemiMits to maintain m\d 
improve the timeliness of their respons(\s to 
participmits' needs. Keen competition for 
scarce^ dollars among regional programs 
sometimes makes collaboration difficult, 
despite the vision, commitment, iuui mutual 
respect of leaders hibilinguiU education. 
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46Tpunds of Knowledge for Teaching" 

(FKT) is a project of the Bureau of 
Applied Research in Anthropology (BARA) 
and the College of Education at the 
University of Arizona. Researchers there 
use the term "funds of knowledge*" to 
describe the information, methods of 
thinking and learning, and practical skills 
related to a community's everyday life. At 
the core of this concept is a notion of cul- 
ture as a dynamic entity — not simply a col- 
lection of foods, clothes, and holidays, but a 
way of using social, physical, spiritual, and 
economic ) ^sources to make one's way in 
the world. In FKT, anthropologists, teacther 
educators, and teachers learn about the 
funds of knowledge possessed by students 
and their families in order to gain insight 
about connections among ordinary curric- 
ular goals and students' experience in the 
community. Together they devise new acad- 
emic materials, strategies, and activities 
that build more sturdily on what students 
know and can do outside of school. 

FKT is part of a broader anthropological 
research project that is attempting to map 
the funds of knowledge in several Native- 
American, Mexican-American and African- 
American communities. Topics developed in 
the larger project focus on basic anthropo- 
logical concerns, such as comnnmity infra- 
stnicture, family economy, workforce 



participation, and language planning. 

FKT concentrated its initial work in the 
Tucson area, home of several culturally 
' diverse groups. The Mexican-American 
community includes members with deep 
roots in Tiicson, those who are new immi- 
grants intending to stay, and those who 
cross the border frequently because of 
work and family ties. In this community, 
some membei-s are fully bilingual and bicul- 
tuial, and some operate primarily in one 
culture and language. (In Tucson, as else- 
where, many persons of Hispsmic back- 
ground speak only English.) Hispanic stu- 
dents account for 37 percent of Tucson 
Unified School District's enrollment. Native 
Americans comprise more than 3 percent of 
the enrollment in Tucson schools and a 
larger percentage in nearby outlying dis- 
tricts. The Native Americans in FKT are 
Yaqui and Tohono O'Odhain, and many 
speak Spanish (either in addition to or 
instead of their tribal languages). About 6 
percent of TUSD's students are African 
American. Including them in the project 
enables researchers and teachers to see 
beyond cultural variables that are flagged 
by language differences. 



IVojrct Desrriptioii 



Overview. FKT involves four central 
activities: (1) training teachers in ethno- 
graphic methods of (collecting information, 
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(2) analyzing the content and methods of 
typical school lessons, (3) conducting 
collaborative study by teachers and 
researchers of interview results and class- 
room practices, and (4) developing instruc- 
tional units that use the content and 
methods of home learning to inform the 
content and methods of school learning. 
The research team has also experimented 
with a fifth activity that focuses particularly 
on math. Project personnel are developing a 
"parent mathematical corps" that works 
with teachers to identify ways to infuse 
math lessons with issues and examples 
from family and community life. 

Participants. Certified elementary 
teachers who volunteered for the project 
have been the main participants. Individual 
teachers have opted to make the w^ork pait 
of their graduate studies, but most treat it as 
an outside research project. They are paid 
an hourly rate for time they spend in train- 
ing, interviewing, and developing curriculun^. 
The faculty of one Tucson school chose to 
make FKT part of its TOle I schoolwide pro- 
ject. In this group, teachers participate as 
part of their ordinary professional duties. 
However, a small cadre are still involved as 
paid researchers, and they receive extended 
training and assume more responsibility for 
project leadership at the school. 

Training. FKT staff, who are teacher 
educators and applied research anthropolo- 
gists, teach participants ethnographic data 
collection methods and concepts, using lec- 
tures, readings, role playing, guided prac- 
tice, interview traipse ript analysis, interview 
debriefing, and study groups. The focus of 
training is the ethnographic interview, 
during which teachers gather information 
about families histories, work-related 
knowledge and skills, core values, and ideas 
about education and childrearing. Teachers 



choose the families of a few of their stu- 
dents — ^perhaps one to three. They learn 
how to invite parents to participate as cul- 
tural informants, alerting them to the topics 
of most interest and the purpose of the 
activity. With the anthropologists' help, 
teachers develop interview protocols that 
suggest both what to look for and what to 
ask. The structure of the protocols permits 
the parents to direct the flow of informa- 
tion, wliile providing teachers with probes 
that clarify and extend communication. 
Researchers coach teachers on how to 
develop (and earn) the confidence and trust 
of the parents in this novel experience — 
neither social nor ritual, not precisely 
formal or informal — and how to elicit infor- 
mation and understand its cultural dimen- 
sions. Keeping complete and useful records 
of such meetings is one important skill cov- 
ered in training. 

After the interviews, anthropologists and 
teachers review the interview results, ana- 
lyzing themes and information that bear on 
schooling. At this stage, teachers learn to 
discriminate between valuable cultural 
information and facts that are culturally 
incidental (though perhaps important in 
other ways). For example, in economically 
disadvai^taged families, the parents' talents 
and labor history may be essentially imre- 
lated to present employment — if there is 
present employment. By asking "What do 
you know how to do?" or "What kinds of 
things do family members ask you to help 
with?"— instead of "What job do you 
have?" — an interviewer cai^ identify the 
labor resources available to a student, as 
models of skill, work habits, and respon- 
sible community membership. Training in 
the methods of ethnography ht^lps teachers 
become more perceptive learners about stu- 
dents' lives. Training in the concepts of 
ethnography helps teachers understand, 
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identify, and sort infomiation about families 
in ways that more brightly illuminate the 
possibilities for effective teaching. 

Participants and anthropologists alike 
report that teachers have a decided advan- 
tage over professional ethnographei^ in at 
least one aspect of interviewing. Although 
they are skilled interviewers and observers, 
anthropologists report that their status as 
strangers often makes it difficult to estab- 
lish the confidence necessary to support 
open communication with famihes. Parents 
are ultimately uncertain about the nature of 
purely scholarly interest in the interview 
topics. However, parents easily come to see 
teachers in these circumstances as natural 
iillies, and communications soon grow open 
and warm. Having asked certain questions, 
teachers gain insight about parents that 
engenders real respect for them, and, in the 
same process, they develop a mutual bond 
that affects many dimensions of relations 
among parents, children, and teachers and 
between the school and its community. 
Even when teachers' questions seem more 
personal than fonnal custom would usually 
permit, parents usually answer freely 
because they understand that the teachere 
share the goal of promoting the students' 
success. During training, FKT teachers 
become proficient in some of the anthropol- 
ogists' methods of learning about people. 
These methods enable them to improve 
their understanding of the way the actual 
cultural content of the lives of their own 
students may be used as resources for 
teaching— and this, they report, .serves them 
better than leaniing collections of cultural 
artifacts and events that may be ascribed 
with uncertain validity to a particular 
group. 

Curriculum and instruction. While 
teachers collect and aiuilyze data reseiirchers 



observe tlieir classroom practices and 
review curriculum materials. Together, they 
compare the ways children learn at home 
and in the community with the opportuni- 
ties provided at school. Their critical 
analysis of routine teaching showed that, 
for many lessons, content was seldom illus- 
trated in practical ways, and the stnicture 
engaged the students passively. This con- 
trasted sharply with the character of 
learning in the community, which at its best 
was highly engaging and contextualized. 

Becoming more perceptive and analytic 
observers enabled teachers to detect 
aspects of children's everyday learning 
experience that could be adapted for use in 
school. Teachers and researchers collabo- 
rated on plans for lessons that encouraged 
students to apply what they already knew 
to posing and meeting new academic chal- 
lenges. In periodic gatherings, study groups 
composed of cohorts of teachers working 
on the FKT project shared new information 
about communities' funds of knowledge 
and developed new les.sons that wove 
together the strands of learning in students' 
lives. For example, one teacher discovered 
that a student who \isited Mexico often: was 
in the habit of bringing back a popular 
candy to sell to his friends, who could not 
buy it in Tucson. Further discussions with 
students revealed their suri^rising famil- 
iarity with many dimensions of interna- 
tional trade and small business manage- 
ment—knowledge that had not previously 
been evident in math lessons. The teaclier 
developed an extended interdisciplinary 
unit on candy making and selling that 
solved as a vehicle for engaging instmction. 
Other teachei-s in her FKT study group then 
discovered similar funds of knowk^dge 
among thf ir students, which they tapped in 
a variety of ways for matl language arts, 
and problem solving. I^aients and other 
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family members acted as outside ex|)erts in 
these lessons, helping the teachei*s witli 
planning and, often, with teaching. Another 
teacher discovered during an inteniew that 
one parent who made his living as a gar- 
dener was a gifted musician. This parent 
wrote an original musical score based on a 
classic children's stoiy for his child's class 
to perfonu for the school. Through the 




music, he demonstrated the defining ele- 
ments of several musical styles, including 
country, rap, rock, and reggae. 

Through initial training in ethnograj^hic 
methods and concepts and follow-up appli- 
cations to curriculum and instniction, 
teachers ac(|uire new tools for i)!ofessi()nal 
learning and an organizational structuie — 
the study grouj) — for de\ising uvw ways to 
apply what they learn to their teaching. 

Funding, hiitial support for l^Xuuis of 
Knowledge* for Teaching was provided 1>> 
the Kellogg Foundaticm, with a grant that 
covered the costs of (i(»vel()pmen(, training, 
;md documentation. The school that adoptcui 



FKT as part of its school improvement plan 
schedules release time for teacher training 
and family intendews. 

Project Outcomes 

Debriefing sessions with teachers, 
reviews of inteiview results, obsei^ations 
of classroom practices, and analyses of cur- 
riculum materials 
developed from 
inter\iew infor- 
mation show that 
teachei*s talked 
and acted with 
more insight 
about students' 
backgrounds as a 
result of their 
experience with 
FKT. Teachers 
whose cultural 

(D 

f heritage was sim- 
i ilar to that of 
o their students as 
§ well as those 
whose heritage 
was different 
learned from the family inteiviews and 
related curriculum development. 
Pm1icii)ants' lessons made better use of 
contexts, skills, and infonuation familiar to 
students. Parents who were inteniewed 
came more often to school and shared their 
own skills more o|)enly, and teachers had 
more reciprocal and cordial relations with 
families and communities. Researchers 
ohsiMTcd that graffiti and vandalism around 
the school grounds deciined when inter- 
vi(nvs began. P'uilhennore, students who.se 
tamilies had hocn visited had higher atten- 
dance* rat(»s and appeared to be mon* \\\\vy~ 
e.sted, engag(Hi, and successful in their 
S(iH)()lw()rk when it built on wiiat tlu\v (or 
tluir par(uits) know. T(*a( hers have Ixvn 
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working on qualitative assessment strate- 
gies tliat enable them to evaluate student 
learning more authentically. 

I^4'ss4>iis from ExperieiuM* 

The amount of time necessary to prepare 
for, conduct, summarize in writing, and 
develop curriculum materials based on 
good interviews with families is still a 
matter of considerable debate. 
Anthropologists envision investing in the 
painstaking, time-consuming ethnographic 
process that leads to valid insights and 
information about families and paves the 
way to richer teacher/parent communica- 
tions. With schedules that are already full, 
teachers resist devoting that much time and 
effort to an activity that the most "efficienf" 
of them ran imagine replacing with a short 
questionnaire sent home at the beginning of 
the year. The idea of a questionnaire offei^ 
an almost irresistible alternative to teachers 
because it takes relatively little time lo 



administer and review. However, it does not 
produce the generative, supportive contact 
that a well-conducted interview produces, 
and it is unlikely to push parents or 
teachers beyond preconceptions about each 
other that may stand in the way of collabo- 
ration. Well-conducted interviews do nur- 
ture mutual confidence and respect among 
parents and teachers — but they take time. 
Furthermore, early evidence indicates that 
teachers' construction of knowledge about 
the lives of students' families must be 
ongoing if it is to shed light continuously on 
opportunities for connecting what students 
know to what they are expected to learn in 
school. Last year's interview does not offer 
the right combination of insight and con- 
nectedness to support this year's class. FKT 
developers have worked with groups of 
teachers to find ways to resolve this tension 
between the demands of valid and reliable 
ethnographic data collection and the 
demands of teaching. 
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LATINO TEACHEK PROJECT 



University of Southern California 
Los Angeles, California 



South Central Los Aiigeles has the 
highest concentration of students with 
limited Enghsh proficiency in the United 
States. Until recently, its population con- 
sisted mostly of African Americans. 
However, as an area with powerful appeal 
to newcomers to Los Angeles, South 
Central has experienced many demographic 
changes, and the latest brought an influx of 
families whose primary language was 
Spanish. Schools prepared to teach native- 
bom, English-speaking students began to 
enroll increasing numbers of students with 
limited English proficiency. Paraprofes- 
sionals originally hired from the community 
to provide a bridge between home and 
school discovered they were unable to 
serv-e that purpose because of language bar- 
riers. Capitalizing on the varied resources 
such children brought to school and adding 
English to their language repertoire 
demanded pedagogical competencies dif- 
ferent from those of existing professional 
and paraprofessional staff. Tenured staff 
began to transfer to neighborhoods with 
more familiar school situations, which 
added organizational instabihty to the chal- 
lenges posed by demographic change. In 
response to these changes, the Univ(M*sity of 
Southern California (USC) coIlaboratiHl with 
the Los Angeles Unified School District 
(LAUSD) imd local teacher education 



institutions to launch the Latino Teacher 
Project (LTP), a coordinated campaign to 
recmit and train new teachers with the 
skills and experience required to promote 
student success in South Central, 

The goal of the project is to increase the 
number of bilingual teachers by creating a 
career track for Latino teaching assistants 
(TAs).^ By providing financial, social, and 
academic support to aspiring teachers, LTP 
ensures that they will complete their profes- 
sional preparation programs successfully 
imd secure employment as teache»*s. 
LAUSD employs about 17,000 paraprofes- 
sionals, and those who work closely with 
them estimate that a significant proportion 
would be effective teachers if they com- 
pleted training. 

Almost 40 percent of lAs students have 
limited English proficiency (LEP), and most 
of these are Hispanic, although more than 
80 languages are represented in the group. 

Advisory board. A widely representa- 
tive advisory board shares in project 



M.Arsi) oiii|)l()ys paraprofc^ssioiials 'u\ two tracks: "TA" 
slols provide Wwvc houi-s of work daily tor stiidctits 
wlu) anM'oiu'uiTcntly enrolled in at least iiiiuMiuaHcr 
hours or 12 sonu*st(»r lioiirs of college coiii^ios loadinji 
lo a d(*gr(»(». Full-tinu* IcacluM* aides receive* full heiu*- 
fits and are not expected to hv in degree programs. 
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(locisionmakiiig and provides substantial 
support for participants. Organizations that 
sit on the board inckide central and 
regional offices of LAUSD; Los Angeles 
(^ounty Office of Education: TSC; (^alifoniia 
State Tniversity (CSU) campuses at 
Doniinguez Hills and Los Angeles; the 
Tonias Rivera Onter; United Teachers Los 
Angeles; and the Los Angeles (Mty and 
('ounty Employees Union, Local 99 (repre- 
senting the TAs). The universities are tl:e 
primary bilingual teacher educators in tl e 
region, and all three have Title VII programs 
that extend the potential reach of LTPs 
influence. At monthly meetings, this board 
offers guidance to the project director, 
plans acti\ities that respond to new devel- 
opments in the school system, and makes 
ad hoc arrangements that support indi- 
vidual participants. Because the economic 
and political situation in the distiict has 
been so fragile, this group maintains the 
coherence of participants' experience by 
providing hands-on assistance. 

Participants. The project targets bilin- 
gual Latino teaching assistants in their 
sophomorcN junior, senior, or post baccalau- 
reate years of teacher preparation pro- 
grams. To maintain eligibility in the project 
and meet Ualifonua certifi(*ation retiuin*- 
ments, participants must have a (iPA that 
pla(M\s them in the top half of their college 
cohort (usually, about 2.7 on a four-point 
scale) and maki* steady progress toward 
program completion. Applicants who live 
and work in the South Central area and 
who are fluently bilingual receive priority. 

Recruitment activities. Initial 
recniiting activities inchided inviting all 
bilingual TAs working in South ('(Mitral 
schools to an informational mec^ting. About 
500 attiMuled this meeting, and more than 
200 applied for the 50 slots available in the 



first year. Several factors weighed in the 
selection of caiididates. Among them were 
recommendations from principals and 
others in their schools, academic records, 
and the availability of suitable mentor 
teachers. The goal of recruitment was to 
identify applicants who were already flu- 
ently bilingual and most likely to achieve 
their ambition to become bilingual teachers 
in LA if they had the resources offered by 
the project. 

Co-curricular events. Participants are 
foiTually enrolled in teacher preparation 
programs outside the project, at VSC or one 
of the CSV campuses. These programs are 
similar in that all of them specifically 
addre.ss state certification requirements, but 
they operate outside the domain of the pro- 
ject. The project itself focuses on creating a 
professional climate and network of 
resources that enable candidates to com- 
plete their training and eani certification as 
soon as possible, meeting high standards of 
professional achievement. The project pro- 
\ides four kinds of help, based on initial 
research about the obstacles to completion 
that prospective teachers face. First, it gi\'es 
(»ach participant a $500 stipend twice a year 
to help offset the costs of school enroll- 
ment. They may use the stipend to pay 
tuition, books, transportation, cliildcare, or 
any other expenses incurred because they 
both work and attend school. 

Second, LTP builds social support by cre- 
ating participant cohorts and sponsoring 
social gatherings for participants faniilic^s. 
H(Hause participants are often the first in 
their families to attend college and nimiy 
are women whose families expected them 
to mak(* hoiuemaking a careiM; LTP spon- 
sol's cenMiioiiies and gatherings that show 
family and friends the value of tlu^ partici- 
pants' work to the community. Participant 



cohorts study and complete 
projects together, iuui they 
often work in the same 
school. Suc h activities teach 
participants and their fami- 
lies how to work together to 
meet the rigorous demands 
of professional preparation. 

Third, LTP arranges work- 
shops to help participants 
prepare for benchmark tests 
and systems of advising to 
ensure smooth, efficient 
progress through the teacher 
education program. At work- 
shops, students boost skills 
in Spanish and English lit- 
eracy or math, practice test- 
taking, and review proce- 
dures and timelines for certification. Each 
university offei*s workshops on different 
topics, according to availability of staff and 
other instructional support. Participants 
can also receive individual tutoring, some- 
times provided by LTP colleagues who are 
paid for their work from project funds. 
Designated advisors, often members of the 
project's governing board, meet with stu- 
dents still eiuolled in community colleges 
to make sure th^y take the right courses for 
speedy articulation to CSU or USC and with 
upper-class students or fifth-year certifica- 
tion candidates to make sure they stay on 
track. For instance, wiien budget cutbacks 
reduced course offerings and thereby 
r(*stricted access to emoUment, the advi- 
sors helped students g(*t into the necessary 
courses. If students emoll in a course 
lu^fore il;v\v hav(» mjustered prere(iuisit(^s 
and their early work is inadcHjuate to m(H*t 
co\n'S(* d(Mnan(is, tlu^ advisors counsiM tlu*m 
to withdraw Ix^fore their failure* affects their 
(5PA. LTP stU(l(Mits must reacii tlu* same 
standards of achievenuMit as those HMiuired 




of all other teacher candidates — and for 
bilingual teachers, that standard includes 
demonstrating high levels of literacy in two 
languages — but through the project they are 
given assistance that unden)ins attainment 
of such stiuulards. 

Fourth, LTP creates a network of profes- 
sional support that nurtures a well-devel- 
oped sense of professional responsibility 
and ambition. Each pailicipant has a 
mentor trained by th(* 1J\ County Office of 
Education in the skills of mentoring, reim- 
bursed $250 per semester for the work, and 
accorded the status of adiunct professor at 
rS(' with full faculty privileges. Mentors an* 
carefully screened and monitored; if th(\v 
fail to provide the agreed-upon supervision, 
they arc* speedily replaced. Mentors, parti( i- 
pants, and principals att(*nd sp(»cial m(*et- 
ings and confereiuvs tog(*tlH*r at LTPs 
(»\|)e!is(s ofliMi (MlluM* making |)res(Milall()ns 
on projiHi-niated topics or list(*niug lo pn*- 
s(*ntations by promiiuMit liiitino (Miiicators or 
c()ir;munity k*n(l(M-s. LTP has supported their 
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attendance at local, state, and regional bilin- 
gual education conferences. Each school 
and participating organization makes its 
resources available to LTP candidates, 
which further emphasizes the importance of 
being successful in their training. Partici- 
pants are encouraged to use computers, 
copying equipment, and telephones at their 
schools and at the USC project office to 
facilitate their work. 

Fundinj. The Ford Foundation awarded 
LTP a three-year grant for $1.5 million, one 
of seven grants made to teacher recruiting 
projects around the country. In its first year, 
LTP opened 50 slots and in its second year 
an additional 50, Plans for the third year are 
to expand to new communities in LAUSD 
and perhaps to other districts. For the most 
part, the project does not offer direct sup- 
port for tuition, but relies instead on the 
informal efforts of member institutions. At 
USC, for example, the Mexican American 
Alumni Association matches contributions 
made by others to a special scholarship 
fund. At the CSV campuses, LTP partici- 
pants are encouraged to apply for Title VII 
grants, and LTP advisors make sure that 
qualified candidates receive funding when- 
ever circumstances pennit . 



At the end of year two, \irtually all par- 
ticipcuits in the initial phase of the project 
had made the expec^ted progress toward 
completion of preparation programs. About 
20 percent oanied "ertincates. More than 
half of those in community colleges matric- 
ulated to four-year colleges. (More were eli- 
gible to transfer, but acrepted advic^e from 
LTP mentors to pick up more courses at \hv 
cheaper community college rate.) P^^edhnck 
from paHicipants indicates that, as a result 
of LTP activiticvs, they r(U'(MV(* more suppoil 



from their families, better guidance on 
course-taking, more respect on th^ job, and 
more stimulating professional experiences. 
One administrator suggested one indicator 
of success is that other districts are raiding 
the project for new hires. The long-term 
project evaluation plan calls for measuring 
the rates of retention in the program, pass- 
ing the certification qualifying examinations, 
graduation, professional employment, and 
principals' approval of graduates in their 
first years of teaching. LTP personnel have 
completed a surx'^ey of 15,000 Los Angeles- 
area TAs to create a data base to facilitate 
comparison of LTP participants with others. 

L«*ssons from Ex|H'ri<'iU"<' 



The Ford Foundation made the grant to 
USC, but it soon became apparent that the 
project's goal would be better ser\'ed by 
involving more players in the teacher edu- 
cation commimity. Representatives of two 
CSU campuses and other organizations that 
are sometimes at odds with one another 
over labor relations or other turf issues 
"leave their swords at the door" — as one 
board member put it — and collaborate pro- 
ductively to keep the project running 
smoothly. Although policies made at the dis- 
trict or institutional level do affect practice, 
pro\iding timely responses to dilemmas 
that face individual students cannot be 
ensured only by policy. The advisory board 
representatives use their influence to find 
suitable placemeits for participants, work 
with principals, supemse mentor teachers, 
and in d()Z(*ns of other ways insulate partici- 
piuUs from the most disruptive aspects of 
the district s current instability. 

Project planners originally target(Hl 
sophomores, junior, seniors, and posthae- 
calaureat(^ ceriification students alnwiy 
eiuoUed in community college or university 
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programs for the project. However, a review 
of the applicants' credentials persuaded 
them to lower the entry point because they 
discovered that some promising applicants 
had not yet attained sophomore status. 

Finding and keeping mentor teachers has 
turned out to be a complex enterprise. 
First, the shortage of bilingual teachers in 
South Central is severe — there are not 
many to choose from. Second, LTP teacher 
education institutions try to select only 
those teachers who model approaches con- 
sistent with those advocated in the prepara- 
tion programs. This again limits the pool. 
Third, recognizing the influence the school 
context will have over candidates' profes- 
sional development, LTP tries to involve 
schools that are already engaged in creating 
stimulating professional climates. It is diffi- 
cult to find TA placements that have all 



three conditions. Once mentors are identi- 
fied, trainers from LA County provide them, 
their TAs, and their principals with 
"Developing a Partnership" workshops to 
create a solid foundation for collaboration. 
Despite LTP's careful screening and 
training, some mentors drop out, fonnally 
or informally, leaving candidates without 
adequate supervision. The LTP advisory 
board takes the mentoring component seri- 
ously; if mentors fail to improve iheir per- 
formance after further coaching by princi- 
pals and university staff, they are replaced, 
and the recruiting cycle begins anew. Such 
conditions are tests of cooperaliveness that 
advisory board members have learned to 
pass: they use their collective knowledge to 
solve each problem, relying less on formal 
agreements than on accepting each other s 
good faith — a reliance that has proved so 
far to be well placed. 



PROJECT ADELANTE 



Kean College of New Jersey 
Union, New Jersey 



(ioais ami Conloxt 



Begun in 1988, Project Adclanfc — 
Adelante means "foward'' in Spanish — 
encourages Latino students in middle and 
high school to remain in school as an 
investment in their future. Chissroom 
teachers in three participating school dis- 
tricts stn-ve as faculty and mentors in this 
year-round academic program held on the 
(*anipus of Kean College of New Jersey. 
Adclantc builds students* connections to 
school and develoi)s their expectations of 
continuing through college with three 
strategies: (1) academic assistance, (2) 
counseling, and (3) a peer support group. 

Developed in response to a rapid 
increase in the area*s Latino i)opulation, 
Add ante is one of Kean Collegers many 
community outreacli projects. F'or the past 
20 years, Kean lias offered college-level 
courses in S])anish, creating a climate that 
WHicomes Latino students — a climate that is 
not often characteristic of the comnuinity at 
large. Both comnumity and school leaders 
kwv Adclantr boosters. Originally sponsored 
by Kemi College^ and the New J(Tsey 
Depailment of Higlier Eiducation, the pro- 
ject now also eiyoys the support of a stn^ng 
business patlner, AT^T. 

Adrldulc has riv(» goals: { 1 ) decreasing 
tlu» Latino dropout rate by strengthening 



students' preparation for college, (2) stimu- 
lating higher academic achievement by stu- 
dents from neighboring secondaiy schools 
to increase the likelihood that they will be 
admitted to college, (3) incorporating the 
Spanish language and culture into the cur- 
riculum to make school learning more 
meaningful, (4) emphasizing parent involve- 
ment in the education of participating 
Latino students, and (5) increasing the 
number of Latino teachers. 

Pr<>j<M»l i)os<'ri|)lion 

Program participants. Project 
Adelante serves approximately 150 students 
with limited English proficiency (LEP) in 
grades 6-12 in designated schools in three 
school districts — Perth Amboy, Elizabeth, 
and Passaic — near Kean*s campus. Although 
Adelante explicitly targets LEP students, 
those wlio exit special programs in their 
home school by acquiring English profi- 
ciency may nevertheless continue in 
Adelante throughout their high school years. 

Klligibility for participation is limited to 
students who live in one of the three dis- 
tricts, attend a designated school, and have 
limited English proficiency. Students also 
must be willing to attend and participate in 
chiss and acti\ities and work cooperatively 
with students and project personnel by 
following general behaxioral rules. Parents 
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must agree in writing to suppoit the project 
actively, a requirement that can be satisfied 
by attending meetings, special events, field 
trips, or ESL courses; writing letters of 
advocacy; and maintaining contact with the 
program. 

Instructional strategies and content 

Bilingual coordinators from each partici- 
pating school district, Keaii s Dean of 
Education and bilingual education faculty, 
^several Kean administrators, and AT&T col- 
laborate on Aclelaute's plans and activities. 
The project staff includes a coordinator, 10 
teachers, one counselor, 15 bilingual under- 
graduates in Kean's teacher preparation 




program, and 15 high school tutors. The 
teachers are recruited from nearby school 
districts by the university coordinator, 
choosing from among the districts' best 
teachei-s, with a preference for those who 
are bilingual educators. Teachers become 
adjunct faculty at Kean and receive $4,800 
per year for their Saturday and summer 
teaching; in addition, they participate in 
pre-session planning and professional 
development meetings for wliich they are 
also paid. The teachers work in teams and 
are assisted by bilingual tutors. Some ai'e 
students in the teacher preparation pro- 
gram, while others are older Adda nte pai'- 
ticipants who have received special training 
for their tutoring role. 
(Teacher aspirants include 
Adelanie graduates.) 

Adelantc instnictors use mul- 
tiple strategies, teaching in 
both English and Spanish. 
The instruction is largely 
content-focused, and 
teachers use the most appro- 
priate language to achieve 
the content goals for each 
class. The program stresses 
academic development with 
ail emphasis on Latino lan- 
guage and culture. The cur- 
riculum uses an active, 
experiment -based, "hands- 
on'' instnictional approach. 
Each year, the faculty deter- 
mines an educational theme 
around which the academy 
activities are organized. For 
example, in spring 1992, 
Adclante ]o\w(\ the quincen- 
tenary celebration of 
Columbus* voyages to \ 
Americas by di^veloping pro- 
grams to help students view' 
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the "founding" of the Americas from a 
Latino perspective. Teachers developed six 
special projects using the Columbus theme 
in lessons incoiporating mathematics, sci- 
ence, and language arts objectives with 
topics in astronomy, oceanography, meteo- 
rology, and cartography. Students built 
papier-mache scale models of the ships, 
studied the cultures and histoiy of the two 
worlds, and created a photo essay of the 
Latin American people who currently reside 
in the students' communities. 

Campus environment. Classes meet 
for about four hours on Saturday mornings 
in the fall and spring semesters and from 
about 9 a.m. to 3 p.m. daily for five weeks 
over the summer. Students are grouped in 
three clusters (grades 6-7, 8-9, and 10-12) 
and meet in two-hour periods in order to 
allow full development of ideas, topics, and 
projects. In addition to formal instruction, 
project activities include career counseling, 
mentoring, tutoring, and group and indi- 
\idual counseling for students. All classes 
are held in Kean's School of Education 
building to expose young Latinos to a col- 
lege environment, in the hope that if they 
leani to feel comfortable there, they will 
begin to en\asion themselves as part of a 
college-educated world. Adelanto staff 
believe this experience will incre^ise the 
students' chances of attending college, at 
Kean or elsewhere. As part of a cooperative 
agreement with Kean College, each of the 
districts provides students with bus trans- 
poilation to the Saturday and summer 
programs. 

Elements of enrichment. Project 
enrichmen! activities include a number of 
field trips and parent involvement effoils. 
Vov example, on Parent Days, parents <-()me 
to the (*ampus on the bus with their chil- 
dren and participate in special chisses with 



or without their children. English as a 
Second Language classes are among the 
most popu. ;x 

Adelante also connects students with 
cultural activities in the community and 
brings prominent Latino and other profes- 
sionals to the Saturday sessions to broaden 
the scope of students' ambitions. In addi- 
tion to speakers, Adelante sponsors a men- 
toring program coordinated by AT&T for 
students in ninth grade and beyond. The 
purpose of the mentoring is to introduce 
students to Latinos who hold established 
leadership roles and jobs in the community. 
Mentors meet students initially at the col- 
lege, but, once the mentorship is arranged, 
they ac^just the time and place of their meet- 
ings to suit their convenience. 

Funding. The New Jersey Department 
of Higher Education supports Project 
Adelante as an outreach to secondary 
school students who are at risk of dropping 
out of school or who need additional sup- 
port to ensure that they enter a college pro- 
gram. A state grant supports materials, 
staffing, and other routine expenses. 
Adelantcfs year-long Saturday and summer 
program costs $1,600 per year for each stu- 
dent, and funding has been stable. 



As Adelante has matured, the program 
has become more substantive because of its 
strong leadership. Other (^olleges and area 
school districts have replicated the model 
for their LEP students. According to one of 
the school-based coordinators, public 
school teachers say they can tell which LEP 
students are involved with Project AdeUnttr 
from the students' motivation and their high 
commitment to mui involvement in s(4u)ol. 
In addition, the English-language skills of 
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participants have increased. Pre-and post- 
tests of Project Adelante participants indi- 
cate that 80 percent of the students 
increased their English language scores. " 
P\irthennore, a high level of parent partici- 
pation has been achieved, with over 50 per- 
cent of parents attendhig project activities, 
courses, and award ceremonies. 



homes. The bilingual coordinator in one 
contributing school district agrees that suc- 
cess lies in achieving open communication 
among parents, teachers, and college and 
district administrators. 



I.i^ssoiis from KxperitMirt* 

Project staff attribute the success of the 
I)rograni to support from college adminis- 
trators and faculty, the local superinten- 
dents, ixnd district personnel. Staff view 
ck^ar, consistent, and written program 
expectations as essential, and they have 
found that financial arrangements benefit 
from thoughtful discussions with and 
fonnal approval by the pariicipating school 
boards. Kvcn with careful contractual lu^go- 
tialions, however, project staff noted occa- 
sional programmatic difficulties, such as 
transporting students to Adolantc from their 
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PROJECT INTERACT 

Southeast Missouri State University 
Cape Girardeau, Missouri 



Goal* ami (Context 



Integrating Educational Resources for 
Access to Children and Teachers — 
Project INTERACT — is designed to provide 
English as a Second Language (ESL) 
training and certification to public school 
teachers, aides, and otiier educators who 
work in districts with significant numbers 
of language minority students. Because of 
the great diversity among hmguage minority 
students and the difficulty of offering pro- 
griims in each primary language, many dis- 
tricts choose ESL programs that can ser\'e 
multilingual classes. However, they lack the 
trained staff to implement effective ESL 
instmction aiul look to Project INTERACT 
to fill the gap. 

A number of factoi-s in Missouri have 
converged to provide feitile ground fo»' 
Project INTERACT. Fii-st, an increasi!ig 
number of schools in the state are enrolling 
students with limited English proficiency 
(LEP) who need special instructional sup- 
port to achieve regular curricular goals. In 
195)2, the official count of identified LEP 
children in Missouri schools was more than 
»M)0(); the majority are Vietnamese and 
Hispanic, but more than 60 languages are 
represented, which present*; a sptnial chal- 
lenge for program designers. This count 
pro!)ably does not include a substantial 
number of the LEP migrant students who 



attend school in Missouri only in the spring 
and fall. Second, the state Board of 
p]ducation and the recently adopted 
Missouri School Improvement Program 
require every school district to identify and 
provide appropriate tissistance to its lan- 
guage minority students. 

Strapped for funds and qualified 
teachei^, many districts foimd ways to 
avoid identifying students its limited English 
proficient and therefore eligible for special 
services. Instead, they used more conve- 
nient labels, such <ts "language delayed" or 
"language disordered." A suivey of districts 
showed they providt-d a variety of types of 
assistance to language minority children, 
but much of it was based on existing pro- 
grams, such as speech pathology, special 
education, imd Title I, which were not 
designed to meet the needs of culturally 
imd linguistically diverse children. With the 
infiux of greater numbers of LP]P students, 
the issue became harder to ignore or 
(ircum.vent. 

lYaining teachers, aides, and other staff 
in the use of native language and/or spinial 
p]SL methods that promote student success 
is central to meeting state mandates. In the 
spring of I9f)(), the Missouri Board of 
Education approved certification reciuire- 
ments in Teaching F^n.glish to Speakers of 
Other Languages (TESOL). Southeast 
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Missouri Stale University (known locally as 
SEMO) is one of only three universities in 
the state that offer TESOL courses. The uni- 
vei-sity had been offering TESOL workshops 
for credit in the St. Louis area for 10 years 
and summer TESOL courses for seven 
years, but in response to new ninndates, 
demographic shifts, and necessary 
impending changes at the district level, 
SEMO experienced a dramatic upswing in 
requests for ESL training by teachers and 
administrators from all over the state. This 
increase created an awareness of the acute 
need for ESL training, especially in isolated 
mral communities. 



tions of identified LEP students. Second, 
they must speak a second language and/or 
have experience working with people from 
other cultures. Third, they must commit to 
completing the seven-course, 21-credit pro- 
gram within a prescribed timeframe. And 
fourth, each must have a letter of recom- 
mendation from a supervisor, indicating 
support for training and willingness to use 
the candidate's expertise after program 
completion. In addition, candidates who 
have already begun certification programs 
in TESOL receive preference, to facilitate 
their work and pro\ide districts with quali- 
fied personnel at the earliest time possible. 



Project INTERACT is designed to meet 
this need. In consultation with otlier educa- 
tors, the current project director decided 
that the most productive first step would be 
to develop a cadre of trained ESL profes- 
sionals whose expertise could serve as a 
resource to colleagues as well as students 
in their region. Thus, Project INTERACT 
prepares te achers and other educators to 
help studer ts learn English in a variety of 
school settings — regular classrooms, 
pullout se^i sions, and afterschool tutorials 
and to become lead teachers in their 
schools. 

Proj€M*l I)o8criplion 

Participants and selection. All pailic- 
ipants are certified teachers, assistant 
teadu^rs, or aides. (Assistant teachers have 
more extensive responsibilities than do 
aides.) A project advisory committee, com- 
posed (^f knowledgeable teachers and 
administrators working in districts with 
established records of commitment to 
sendng LEP students (effectively, scaled the 
participants. P'our priorities guide thcMr 
decisicms. First, candidat(\s nuist be 
tea^'hing in communities with concent ra- 



in the first year of the grant (1992-1993), 
10 of the 79 participants were language 
minorities, and 57 had some experience 
with second languages and/or working with 
other cultures. The director took advantage 
of her extensive, statewide network of con- 
tacts in ESL and Migrant Education to 
ensure broad dissemination of information 
about the project and to identify and recniit 
the best candidates. The same network kept 
her informed about the distribution of LEP 
students who need help — which seems to 
be a larger population than those who are 
foiTually identified as LEP. As a result, the 
applicant pool includes teachers from mral 
schools with small, essentially uncounted 
groups of LEP migrant students as well as 
those from urban centers with large, visible 
language minority populations. 

Coursework and activities. Courses 
are scheduled outside of regular teaching 
hours — in the evenings, on Saturdays, and 
during the summer. Classes meet at loca- 
tions that are c(»ntral for the participants in 
each region and, usually, at tim(\s that are 
com enient for all concerned. Vov example, 
pariicipants dust (Ted in the St. Louis area 
requested a weekend model — a few hours 
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on Friday afternoon or evening followed by 
a longer session on Saturday, on weekends 
spaced over several weeks — to give them 
time to digest new information and apply it 
to their own situations. Course instmctors 
try to an'ange the schedule with requests 
like this in mind in order to expedite 
progress. 

Project INTERACT offers all the courses 
required for TESOL certification: 
Introduction to Linguistics, Theories of 
Second Language Learning, Methods and 
Techniques of TESOL, Materials 
Development and Assessment of TESOL, 
Teaching in a Multicultural Society, and a 
practicum. Participants also take a three- 
credit elective. The semester-long practicum 
experience includes on-site coaching by an 
expert instmctor. Qualified ac^unct profes- 
sors offer courses at several locations in 
sequences that take into account the needs 
of local groups. For exainple, a participant 
group in the southeast may be starting the 
program and need the introductory course, 



while another group in the St. Ix)uis area is 
ready for the practicum. (bourse require- 
ments include developing an integrated phi- 
losophy of ESL teaching that reflects consid- 
eration of theory, research, and personal 
experience; several units that use content- 
based language lessons and cooperative 
learning activities; critiques of ESL mate- 
rials; and adaptation of regular curriculum 
materials for ESL students. Coui^se syllabi 
show a balance betw^een study of the theo- 
ries and principles of language acquisition 
and related pedagogical issues, on one hand; 
and strategies such as cooperative learning, 
lesson plans, tests, cuniculum materials, on 
the other. Each participant develops a pro- 
fessional portfolio during the prograiu, 
adding materials created for courses to pro- 
duce a profile of new competencies. The 
portfolio includes participant-written mate- 
rials such as reflective essays m\d lesson 
plans, assessment tools, \ideotapes of 
teaching and peer critiques; and evaluative 
feedback from both school and project 
supervisors. 
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Location. The three main areas of con- 
centration for courses are in St. Louis and 
the northwest and southwest quadrants of 
the state, which have the largest numbers of 
identified LEP students, but courses are 
also offered in the southeast, where LEP 
migrant students present seasonal chal- 
lenges, and in the central region, where a 
military installation, a university, and a 
migrant workforce all contribute to lan- 
guage diversity. Project INTERACT's 
director has appointed site coordinators for 
each area to help her find suitable project 
participants, qualified instructoi*s for the 
required courses, and classroom space. 
Effective networking keeps this far-flung 
collection of program activities well coordi- 
nated, but when communities of learners 
reach a critical mass, they are supported in 
efforts to assume more autonomous 
responsibility. 

Funding. Project INTERACT is funded 
by a generous Title VII Education Personnel 
Training Grant for the period 1992-1995. 
Inexperience in gnmt -writing and devel- 
oping programs to meet this kind of chal- 
lenge and difficulty in obtaining accurate 
demographic data resulted in several unsuc- 
cessful early proposals. However, the pro- 
ject director's persistence in applying finally 
gained appropriate attention to both the 
problem and her proposed solution. Title 
VII funds pay for all project costs; partici- 
pants earn graduate credit for their work 
and an ESOL endorsement on their teaching 
coilificate. Most indicate that without pro- 
ject support, they would have been unable 
to participate. 

Priyoct Oiil<*onu»s 



l^roject INTERAC^r was funded in July 
1992 and visited in May 199:i, so the projeci 
had yet to accumulate the anticipated 



evidence of success. However, it has an 
extensive evaluation plan. Among the fac- 
tors to be monitored are: the number of par- 
ticipants who actually receive their ESOL 
endorsement, the quality of the curriculum 
and materials developed (the Project 
INTERACT director hopes to create a 
''repository of resources"), the performance 
of targeted LEP students on the state stan- 
dardized test, and the amount of contact 
that Project INTERACT participants have 
with other teachers and staff who could 
benefit from their knowledge of how to 
educate their LEP students effectively. 
SEMO has made an institutional commit- 
ment to support the project, developing 
formal and informal procedures to integrate 
project activities into the fabric of university 
affairs. 

Lessons from Exporioiice 



After less than a yeai* of existence, 
Project INTERACT leaders are already con- 
cerned about ensuring the quality and integ- 
rity of a program that covers such a broad 
geographical area. For instance, peer 
coaching networks include teachers in 
schools that are miles apart. The practicum 
supervision model is an effective one, but it 
is time- and labor-intensive. Project 
INTEIRACT participants may know some- 
thing about many ESOL strategies (such as 
cooperative learning and content-based 
instmction), but they may not have suffi- 
cient time and energy to focus on any one 
of them, given the dispersion of the LEP 
student population. The Project INTERACT 
director has spent a great deal of time plan- 
ning imd arranging the various courses 
taught by university faculty in different 
l)ai1s of the state and ensuring that course 
content and participants meet her high stan- 
dards. Careful groundwork at the beginning 
will increase the likelihood that Project 
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INTERACT designers and participants will 
be able to overcome the many challenges 
they face in what is often a less than wel- 
coming environment for advocates of lan- 
guage minority students. 

Confronted with local and state stereo- 
types, an unusually high proportion of 
Project INTERACT applicants are Title I 
teachers, certified in reading or speech 
pathology, responding to an upswing in the 
number of clients referred for "speech'' or 
"reading" problems that in fact w^ere due. to 
lack of English proficiency. Unfaniiliarity 
witii the nature of the challenges posed to 
language minority students by an English- 
only environment had prompted some dis- 
tricts to apply remedial or special education 
solutions inappropriately — a problem most 
effectively addressed, in the view of Project 
INTERACT developei-s, by improving the 
skills and knowledge of the teaching 
workforce. ■ 
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Chapter 4 



CHALLENGES IN DESIGN AND 



IMPLEMENTATION 



Projects visited for this study proved 
worthy of the recommendations of 
experts who directed us to them. 
Many had formal evaluation results showing 
high rates of success, and all were making 
good use of the wisdom of research and 
practice in their programs. However, 
because their work is complex and sur- 
rounded by social and political controversy, 
projects engage in ongoing stmggles on sev- 
eral fronts. Four concerns seem most prob- 
lematic: competing goals; quality control; 
institutionalization; and the effect of a pro- 
ject's nature and practices on the language 
minority community. 

(Competing Goals 

Adding English vs. Substituting 
English 

p]nglish-spoaking citizens, language 
minority citizens, and even prospective citi- 
Z(nis are virtually unanimous in their sup- 
port of promoting English proficiency 
an\ong all students. However, program eval- 
uations and research in education; language 



acquisition theory; and cognitive, develop- 
mental, and social psychology support the 
hypothesis that, in general, building a sound 
foundation of communication skills 
(including literacy) in primary languages is 
the surest and often quickest route to 
English proficiency. This route has the 
advantage of nurturing students' relation- 
ships witli their families and communities — 
whose members may not speak English 
yet — and building stude^^ts' self-esteem and 
identity, hi addition, research suggests that 
introducing a second language associated 
with high socioeconomic status to language 
. niinoiity students from economically disad- 
vantaged families too early in their school 
experience results in what some call "semi- 
lingualism" and "semiliteracy" — that is, a 
limited ability to communicate in either lan- 
guage. Furthemiore, some studies indicate 
that abandoning primary language instruc*- 
tion altogether in the inteniiediate grades, 
as students acquire English proficiency, 
may lead to loss of their primary language, 
regardless of whether the practice leads to 
proficiency in P2nglish. For many students, 
such a loss also involves loss of intimacy 
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with older generations of family and com- 
munity — a suppoit system that youngsters 
need to negotiate the challenges of growing 
up. ({V)mpelling research on these issues is 
presented by (\inunins, 1991; Dolson, 1985; 
Nieto, 1992; Olsen & Mullen, 1990; Willig, 
1985; and W^ng P'illmore & Meyer, lf)92, 
among othei-s; and the implications for 
inslnidion mv re\iewed in Lessc)w-Hurley, 
1991.) Paradoxically, when students lose a 
piinuuy hmguage in the piocess of acquiiing 
P^nglish, they also drift away from achie\ing 
iui educational goal given high priority by 
policy makei s: fluency in a non-English lan- 
guage for all students. 

Although battles rage about the technical 
adeiiuacy and implications of the research 
on language acquisitic)n and primaiy hm- 
guage maintenance, practitioners find that 
their classroom experience with LEP stu- 
dents of any kind in the sites visited for this 
study prompts tluMU to reach out to .stu- 
d(Mits in th(Mr own languages. Many 
teachers are lluently l)ilingual in Spanish 



and English, and 
others are learn- 
ing to comnmni- 
cate in Navjyo, 
Khmer, Hmong, 
Chinese, Russian, 
and other lan- 
guages to meet 
their students at 
least halfway, 
even where the 
diversity of the 
minority language 
populations 
makes real bilin- 
gual instniction 
untenable. 
However, except 
for newcomei^, 
most LEP stu- 
dents are immersed in English programs by 
the end of third grade. Relatively few 
teachers and administrators seem awiue of 
the evidence that, without ongoing school 
support for bilingual communication skills, 
most students will soon lose their primaiy 
language proficiency, and their literacy 
skills in any huiguage may stall at the eariy 
elementai-y level. Few seem to understand 
that language minority families usually pro- 
vide better communication modeling in the 
primary language than in English; hence, 
some educatoi-s intenlewed for this study 
encourage such families to use English at 
home, whether or not their use of English is 
skillful. Ironically, as they reach high school, 
students, if fully educated, may be required 
or at least urged to learn a non-English 
hmguage~and by then so completely have 
they lost their primaiy language that they 
must hvgiu all over again. 

Many project developers and participnnls 
experience the benefits of bilingualism, but 
even they are not immune to a pressun* to 
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promote English proficiency as quickly as 
possible at almost any cost. Because the 
social and economic benefits of bilin- 
gualism may not be evident until adulthood, 
the goal of maintaining students profi- 
ciency in primary languages — both as a nec- 
essaiy foundation for second-language 
acquisition and as a valuable educational 
end in itself — is sometimes o\ ershadowed 
by the goal of developing proficiency in 
English. This may be a case of more haste 
leading to less progress — the pressure to 
make immediate gains in English profi- 
ciency may slow overall language develop- 
ment and academic achievement. 

Promoiing Integration vs. Promoting 
Integrity 

Thoughtful professionals at a few sitc»s 
brought up Axe dilemma ir^. which the bene- 
fits in self-esteem and academic produc- 
tivity brougiit by providing separate primary 
language instruction may be purchased at 
tlie cost of community harmony. Strategies 
that are prized for their effectiveness in 
forging bonds among diverse students while 
promoting their academic success may 
inadvertently erode impoitant cultural 
values contributing to students' identity, 
efficacy, and sense of belonging. Strategies 
prized for their effectiveness in preserving 
and building on resources of language and 
culture may inadvertently impede devH^lop- 
ment of product iv6^ and respectful inter- 
group relations. 

hi this study, two schools with similar 
proportions of knv-income aiul language 
minority stud(Mits in ad^jacent neighbor- 
hoods illustrate this dilemma. In onv 
school, most LEP students speak Spanish, 
and their academic progress is suppoiliv! 
by bilingual instniction in the early gracU^s. 
P\n1hennore, tlieir bilingual teachers 



provide role models and in other ways 
reduce the discontinuity students might 
sense between school and home life. In 
scho^', neither their language nor their 
immigrant status is treated as problematic; 
the students are comfortable and available 
for learning. However, this school is often 
troubled by fights in the lunchroom and on 
the playground between Hispanic students 
and the other students; these students have 
not developed any grounds for friendship 
because they meet only in these relatively 
unsupenased public spaces. Outside school, 
\aolent clashes between ethnic gangs are 
reaching crisis proportions, and school 
does not seem to offer opportunities for 
children to learn alternatives to isolation 
and hostility. In the interest of preserving 
the integrity of language and cultural 
resources, the schools bilingual program . 
produces ethnic isolation. 

In the second school, although the popu- 
lation of Spanish speaking students might 
support at least one strand of bilingual 
classes, mtyor proportions of other LEP stu- 
dents complicate the language leaining pic- 
ture. This faculty chose an ESL approach 
and deliberately made all homerooms het- 
erogeneous with respect to primary language 
and other factors. They schedule primaiy 
language literacy classes after S( hool, and 
fluent native speakei's teach an hour eveiy 
day. During the school day, students some- 
times work in heterogeneous language 
groups and other times in same-language 
groups. At this school few racial or ethnic 
tensions are evident. However, the relative 
absence of high-status representatives of 
minority cultures (for example, teachers) 
and the marginalizeo position of jmniary lan- 
guage and cultural studies may (*()mmunicat(* 
a different message about what it means to 
be an "American" than the oik^ school 
leadei>; intend lo convey. In the interest of 
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promotinj* intogratioii ami appreciation of 
diversity, the school luay be contributing to 
erosion of cultural and linguistic integrity. 

Deep convictions and extensive knowl- 
edge do not provide etisy solutions to com- 
plex problems, only hard choices with dif- 
ferent costs and benefits. Schools struggle 
w-ith the challenge of finding the right bal- 
ance between the social and academic go<ils 
that are pail of their mission. Their strategy 
for offering hospitable and familiar environ- 
ments for individual language minority 
groups might contradict their strategy for 
teaching students ft-om different groups how 
to live together, yet research and experience 
indicate that indi\idual ease and collective 
harmony are both essential. Project leaders 
at n>any sites are experimenting with dif- 
feront approaches in attempts to develop 
programs that are right for each setting. 

Choosiuf^ Uifi^h-Probability vs* 
liigh-liisk Participants 

Most of the projects in thv study chose to 
make the most of scarce dollars and shoil 
funding cycles by selecting candidates with 
outstanding credentials. Their participants 
began with r(»latively high grades, good ref- 
erences, notable coinmitment, and/or exc ej)- 
tional language skills; in tenus of the mis- 
sion of the projet i\ candidates chos(*n wen* 
the best in tlu* candidate* pool. Projects that 
have operated long enough to establish 
track n^cords show^ (*xtremely high rates of 
success with these caiuiidates, graduating 
students speedily or adopting new methods 
eilectiv(»ly. Choosing high-probability candi- 
dates r»(*ans producing inunediate results, 
mo\i!ig the maximum number of caiuiidates 
through the pipeline aiui pla<*ing (Iumu in 
classrooms. (Iiv(Mi tlie shortage of (jualificMl 
teachers for LEP stud(*nts, this approach 
has much to recommend it. 



hi contrast, one proj(H*t .specitilly requested 
nominations for and chose a participant 
group consisting equally of well-regarded 
candidates and of those who needed to 
improve. This proj(H*t adapted a process 
that w-as already well researched, enriched 
it with additions that accommodated the 
particular demands of the new application, 
and banked on the proven power of the 
inteivention to bring both high-risk and 
high-probability candidates to tlie desired 
levels of competence. This project also 
yielded a high rate of success. Given the 
variability of competence in the existing 
instmctional workforce and the potential 
appiic^ant pool, this approach also has value. 

The final stage of any pre-employment 
training program must ensure that candi- 
dates achieve liigli entiy-level standards. If 
program funding is on a shori cyck* and 
program length is relatively limited, select- 
ing only the best -prepared candidates guar- 
antees that a program will produce capable 
graduates and earn an impressive rating 
with funders and employers. Few could be 
more convincing in their arguments for 
(*stal)lishing high professional standards foi" 
teadiers of LEP students than those whose 
daily experience reminds them of the Jobs 
challenges. Given a short oppoilunity to 
traiii, project staff choose only those who 
call finish successfully — and these students 
are often already so well supported and 
educated that thcnr chances of earning 
degrees and ceilification are high even 
without project support. How-ever, projonl 
personnel an* also in daily contact with 
people w'hos(* cliaracter and ability r(*com- 
mend them for teaching, but whose* pres(»nt 
achiev(*ment is not adequate for them to 
succeed in appropriately rigorous t(\K'h(M' 
education pnigrams. Many inteiAi(*we(i for 
this study expressed r(*gret that the stnic- 
ture of funiling discouraged long-term or 
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variable-ltMigth piogranis foi* those prospec- 
tive candidates. Such prognuns would penuit 
teache r educators to apply their expeitise to 
stinuilatuig the academic progress of stu- 
dents more in need of help mid less likely to 
reach the pool of (imilified CcUididates witli- 
out it. The dowiiside of "crecuning" is tlie 
saine in this employment prepai^ation pro- 
gram as ill others — il produces high retention 
mil placement rates but has marginal impact 
on improving the quality and size of the gen- 
eral api)licant pool. 

Depth vs. Breadth 

Some projects choose a very narrow 
focus — a single subject, a certain neighbor- 
hood, the faculty at one school. They con- 
centrate their resources on achieving a par- 
ticular goal, and Ihey often succeed 
because of their intensity. Participants 
become extraordinarily knowledgeable 
about tlie single subject; schools in the 
target neigliborhood shed cloaks of graffiti 
and emei'ge as district stars; the faculty 
becomes a model of collegiality and compe- 
tence. We saw evidence of transfonnation 




at these sites and lieard ((\stimony about 
how things had changed. However, the con- 
text of the work of participants at these 
sites is large, and the potential for their 
hard-won learning to be ultimately owr- 
come by unsuppoilive or coiTosive environ- 
mental conditions is great. These proj(»cts 
may sene only 7 or 10 or f^O participants in 
communities with candidate pools of 
10,000. They fix four schools where scores 
need repair. The choice to focus narrowly 
seems to trade scope for quality, when both 
are essential in the long run. 

Other projects focus broadly, aiming to 
harness several bureaucracies to their task. 
These projects often show insiglU about the 
implications of research, and the scale of 
their efforts reflects understanding of tlie 
size of the task. They attempt to reach thou- 
sands of teachers or to weave together 
coherent piograms that span from middle 
school through college graduation. Legal 
mandates often do promote extensive 
activity around the right dimensions of 
practice, and comprehensive programs hold 
the promise of reaching the right people. 

However, it was diffi- 
cult to determine 
whether the broadly 
conceived and imj?l(^- 
mented programs that 
we visited had much 
effect at the class- 
room level, hideed, 
obseivations, conver- 
sations with teachers, 
and evidence col- 
lected in other 
studies (Fleischman 
& Hopstock, in press) 
suggest that effects 
are minimal in many 
(iassrooms. Resour- 
ces '<\Yo simply spread 
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too thin to support the organizational activi- 
ties that undergirci real change. Without 
such activities to support effective imple- 
mentation, projects are seldom successful 
in changing student achievement. 

<^iialily f^ontrol 

Prpservitig Project lutvgrity under 
Real-EWorld Condiiions 

Project integrity suffers somi^tinies from 
the newcomer status of its demands, posi- 
tioned at the margin of teachers' hectic 
everyday lives and vulnerable to the popular 
insult of being "too academic" to be prac- 
tical. Project developers — teams that usu- 
ally, but not always, include university fac- 
ulty — have a responsibility to ensure that 
project design and implementation strate- 
gies draw on the best evidence available 
about successful practice. Their job descrip- 
tion includes reading, conducting research, 
and building models that make good use of 
what is already known about effective prac- 
tice. The project model therefore ought to 
be wisely conceived and deserves to be 
faithfully — jmd wisely — implemented. 
School- or district-based practitioners have 
other responsioiiities, knowledge, and 
skills. They bring to the projects significant 
expertise on everyday schooling, the factors 
tliat influence the environment for teaching, 
and the logistics of working with groups of 
students, among other things, hi successful 
collaborations, project developers ^md prac- 
titioners const met productive experiences 
by integrating what they know. Authority in 
decisionmaking derives not from profes- 
sional power relations — which ought prop- 
ei'ly to be equal — but from the knowledge 
bases that infonu negotiations. 

rnfoHunately, in. the interest of pr(»- 
seiving the appearance of collegiality. one 



group or the other sometimes gives up 
ground it should defend. Practitioners may 
accept an idea that they know is unwork- 
able because they think project developeis 
must k'low better; project developeis may 
accept mistaken interi.)retations of plans 
because they think it is the democratic 
thing to do. Neither consensus nor mj\jority 
nile provides a wholly reliable model of 
decisionmaking in such collaborations; cre- 
ation of new models may be one of the 
most important parts of the shared con- 
struction of knowledge in any project. 

For example, family interviews are pai1 
of several projects' efforts to help teachers 
learn more about the values, customs, and 
other cultural dimensions of their students' 
lives and to establish stronger, more sup- 
portive bonds among teachers and parents. 
The goal of learning more about students' 
actual lives — not just a new set of stereo- 
tyi^es — implies making authentic personal 
contact and using certain interview strate- 
gies tTiat create an agreeable and well- 
defined, but novel, social ground for the 
contact. To use a written survey ignores the 
possibility that parents may not be able to 
read it — in English or any other language. 
In addition, even literate adults often view 
sui-veys as a type of test, with right and 
wrong answers. In this context, a sur\Ty is 
not an effective way to gather information 
about culture. Even a face-to- face 
encounter must be carefully constructed. To 
depend on forms of social discourse appro- 
priate for a casual meeting may lead to 
embarrassment on both sides because the 
information sought may seem to hv too per- 
sonal for such discourse. Instead, after 
asking parents if they wish to sen*e as cul- 
tural experts, teachers nuist schedule an 
appointment to hold the conversation, 
frame their explanations with language 
making theii* puipose clear, ask (juestions 
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eliciting the right kind of information, and 
iword the infonnation dearly and com- 
pletely. F'or instance, if one wantvS to know 
what economically useful talents and skills 
the family members have, one must iisk a 
question that does not point only to fomial 
employment. Even parents who are cur- 
rently employed in unskilled occupations or 
altogether unemployed may have a vast 
repertoire of abilities developed in other 
times and places. Furthermore, as every 
ethnographer knows, a good set of inter- 
view notes preserv^es to a reasonable degree 
an accurate record of what was shared and 
provides the basis of later reflection. A 
good interview process, which might take 
several meetings, establishes a bond 
between teachers and parents that gener- 
ates good outcomes for them and the stu- 
dents. A sui-vey takes less time, but it does 
not establish personal bonds or go very far 
in breaking down stereotypes. 

One project experimented with having 
researchers conduct interviews with par- 
ents identified by teachers and report the 
results. The project team — teachers and 
researchers — discovered that, although the 
information gathered might be more techni- 
cally adequate, the value of the process was 
diminished. The most powerful combination 
of data collection and community-building 
occurred when parents shared their insights 
with teachers, not with researcheis. 



i^roject developers know that a hasty 
meeting shaped by a highly stmctured ques- 
tionnaire cannot generate the information 
or the relationship that will enrich the con- 
text of teaching and parenting. Negotiations 
between project developers and practi- 
tioners must result in a task that has nuui- 
ageable dimensions as well as features that 
promote a meaningful encounter between 
parents and teachers. Finding the right 
compromise — one that accommodates 
agreeni-upon priorities — requires debates 
that muster the most compelling evidence 
about each position. Backpedaling to avoid 
controversy among program collaborators 
can easily erode program quality. 

This tension between what researchers 
or other educators who are not classroom 
teachers know must be done and what 
practitioners are able to squeeze into a day 
affects most projects. Even in good i)ro- 
je(*ts, the temptation to take shortcuts to 
resolve the tension can cause slippage in 
implementation, which in tuni signitl(*antiy 
restricts possible improvements in out- 
comes for students. If projects are to be 
fniitful, then unproductive compromises 
must be resisted. How to resist them and 
how to settle on more productive altema- 
tivevs are matters of continuing struggle. 

CoonHuaimg the Work oj Loosely 
Coupled Systems 



In projects that rely on inteiviews, 
teachers immediately feel the extraordinaiy 
tiine demandcMi to conduct good intemews, 
even while they also immediately see how 
nuuii the process contributes to their 
ability to reach their students. Their con- 
cern with limiting the task to manageable 
dimensions so they can ilt it into their full 
schedules ofteii drives them to take short- 
cuts that render the encounter meaningk^ss. 



Pr()je(*ts targeting teacher candi- 
(iates often involve systems with the most 
tenuous coimections to one another, a 
development that makes the exercise of 
continuous quality control difficult. Schools, 
district departments, junior colleges, and 
universities each hav(» their own agendas 
and power strui'tures. Even projects oper- 
ating in a single univ(M'sity have trouble 
coordinating the contributions of the 
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several departments with responsibilities 
for training bilingual educatoi^. For 
example, several projects in our study 
depend on advising systems outside their 
own boundaries to help candidates move 
from high school through community col- 
lege, university, and certification programs. 
Ensuring good advice has been an ongoing 
challenge in most sites. Students may seek 
help from the designated counselors, take 
the recommended courses leading to a two 
year degree, and 
discover, when 
registering for the 
ensuing two 
years, not only 
that they did not 
need an associate 
degree, but also 
that the courses 
taken to earn it 
did not all apply 
to teacher 
training. Teacher 
candidates who 
are the first in 
their families to 
go to college 
often operate 
under precarious 
financial arrange- 

ments and can little afford delays caused by 
poorly articulated systems. 



example, in urban areas where negotiated 
agreements guide decisionmaking about 
school assignment and reductions in force, 
some projects have benefitted from 
infonnal waivers of protocol. Pereuadecl 
that the general trend is in the right direc- 
tion, the principal parties tacitly agree not 
to raise a fuss about temporary irregulari- 
ties. This leaves them \ailnerable to com- 
plaints about failure to follow the rules, but 
developing tigliter couplings — institutional- 




izing arrangements- 
challenges. 



-poses a new set of 



The several dimensions of teacher prepa- 
ration and continuing e(iucation often 
im olve distinct service providers whose 
work is difficult to coordinate. In some 
cases, projects have not even attempted to 
wrestle unwieldy bureaucracies into 
coherent postures, but have instead relied 
on indivi{iual managers to make the neces- 
sai*y a(ijus(nients, occasionally with more 
attention (o the spirit than (o the letter of 
the relevant policies and regulations. For 
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Maintinmng Staff Stability 

Peveloping and sustaining an effective 
project depends on individuals who are 
veiy knowledgeable about local resources, 
pei*sonnel, and dynamics. Most projects 
succeed in part bcH'ause of the infiuenci* of 
leaders who have deep roots in the commu- 
nity. However, few of these headers or the 
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important project staff members with 
whom they work have the kind of job secu- 
rity that other positions in their home orga- 
nizations entail. For some, the normal orga- 
nizational reassignment procedure ignores 
special training oi* actixities that may make 
a professional more valuable in one posi- 
tion than in another. Both the lack of secu- 
rity and the blindness of transfer policies 
have negative implications for long-term 
project success. 

A f(»w university-based project leadei^ 
have earned tenure and promotion to asso- 
ciate and full professor; othei^ in tenure- 
track positions tispire to tenui*e and promo- 
tion but are skeptical about their prospects 
because time-consuming project work may 
leave little opportunity to write for refereed 
journals. Application of scholarly knowledge 
or project direction still ranks below publi- 
cation, even in institutions whose mission is 
teacher education. Their fears iuv justified 
by the long-standing "temporaiy instmclor" 
status of qualified colleagues who have 
chosen to devote themselves to de\-eloping 
and lunning bilingual teacher education pro- 
jects and been rejected for tenure. Some 
projects lean on (he willingness of compe- 
tent PhDs lo wo!-k on one-year contracts in 
key roles. In the districts, some teachei-s and 
principals wlio were central to the success 
of continuing education projects were trans- 
ferred to othei' schools or assignments not 
involved in the project. 

Those working in poorly funded distiicts 
often face the temptation to use their new 
teaching credentials in nearby suburbs 
paying thousands of dollars more each year. 
For example, bilingual teachers in the Kdge- 
wood hulependent School District of San 
Antonio can (^arn an annual specialty-certifi- 
cate* bomis of $500 to $2,500 more if they 
transfer to tlie adjacent San Antonio or 



Northside districts. Pariicipanls in the Los 
Angeles project are recruited in their 
schoolyards by energetic personnel officers 
from nearby districts offering higher pay 
and better working conditions. In cities like 
Los Angeles and Saa Antonio, grim school 
funding realities wreak havoc with staffing 
arrangements from month to month. A prin- 
cipal in Edgewood commented in the spring 
that it was not clear whether any of her out- 
standing programs — developed collabora- 
tively with the university — would be in 
place in the fall, after the next move in the 
ever-shifting Texas school finance (*ase. A 
top perfonnei* in the university's post mas- 
ters leadership program, she could earn 
$10,000 more a year working in a school 
across the street, in the San Antonio dis- 
trict. P\mding equity issues have a critical 
impact on programs for LEP students and 
their teachers, among others. 

In too many places, bilingual or ESL 
training programs appear to have prospered 
in pari because qualified essential staff have 
sacrific^ed career advancement, job security, 
or financial advantage to keep them going. 
Although LEP students have always 
accounted for a significiuit pari of public 
school enrollments iind their numbers are 
now growing rapidly, programs sening them 
are often funded on soft money for short 
periods. The need for expertise in teaching 
LP]P students in permiuient, but financial 
support is temporaiy and programs are 
sekiom institutionalized. Such working con- 
ditions discourage career commitment. 

Provulitifx Helpful Snpervisiou and 
Sttslainitifjf Supportive Workiufx 
Couilitious 

R(\qardless of what teachers or t(»ach(»r 
candidates learn in professional d(»vel()p- 
ment activities, tlie realities of school life 
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have a lasting formative influence on what 
they do with students. Many project partici- 
pants learn state-of-the-art techniques and 
return to schools with administrators who 
know nothing about such matters. Teachers 
often report that their principal's first reac- 
tion to cooperative learning was a com- 
plaint about the noise and activity levels. 
Their successful efforts to get students to 
communicate in a target language might be 
criticized if the grammar is not perfect. 
Some projects have reduced such disconti- 
nuity by assigning teacher candidates to 
w ork with inser\ace teachers who have 
already taken project training and/or by 
including administrators in the training. 
Increasingly projects including both univer- 
sity and district personnel cluster their par- 
ticipants in ad hoc professional development 
schools. Developing a school context that 
sustains new, more effective approaches to 
instruction eventually poses a challenge to 
most projects. 

KHVm Is of thr Projerl on tlio 
l.aiti^ua^c .Minority (^onuniinit) 

The philosophies and implementation 
strategies of some projects seem to have a 
positive and stimulating effect on the lan- 
guage minority communities they ser\^e. but 
others may have unintended negative 
effects. Projects that harness the expertise 
of community members, through family 
inteniews or curriculum de\'elopment activ- 
ities, for instmice, create ripples of empow- 
emient, not only for the students but some- 
times for the adults as well. F'or example, 
according to project staff, parents recmited 
to participate in some foiTii of ethnographic 
inteniew become more interested in school 
acti\ities, act as resources for the teachers 
in new lessons based on the intenlews, and 
in general grow more active in supporting 
their children's academic work. Miuiy 



teachers conducting ethnographic research 
in communities reported that they estab- 
lished productive partnerships with parents 
who had previously not been responsi\ e to 
school outreach efforts for personal, social, 
or cultural reasons. Some projects have 
emphasized cultural understanding and cre- 
ated archives of objects and infonnation 
collected from respected community mem- 
bers; in a few cases, cultural renewal was a 
welcome side effect in communities where 
economic hardship and dislocation had 
depressed ambition and confidence. At 
more than one site, project activities have 
generated a cultural renaissance. Some pro- 
ject groups have actually created a written 
language and literature where none existed 
before^ and others have made the school a 
center of cultural events. Many paiticipants 
reported that these developments pro\ide 
foiimis for presendng their distinctive her- 
itage and — equally important — for disco\'- 
ering how their heritage can still inform 
participation in a wider, multicultural 
conunmiity. 

In\iting family men'ibere to professional 
gatherings and social events has also proven 
to be a useful recruiting strategy. Brothei-s 
and sisters, husbands and wi\'es, parents and 
offspring have occasioniilly been so 
impressed with the value of the project to 
the individual and the community that they 
enroll in it themselves. In some cases, a cul- 
tural value that might have fomierly been ni\ 
obstacle to paiticipation was tnuislbmied 
into an asset. For example, some h>T)othe- 
sized that in HispiUiic communities, la 
familia — the close-knit extended family- 
might discourage young women from leaving 
a traditional homemaking role to go to col- 
lege and then to work. Instead, in many 
cases the fiunilies put th(ir resourc(\s at th(^ 
senice of their women, i)roviding childcare, 
helping with housework, and accepting 
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regrets for family celebrations ciefemxl on 
account of the demands of scliool assign- 
ments. La Jam ilia directed considorabh* 
resources towtird a new fomi ofnuiluring. 

On the o\hcY hand, projects primarily 
using ESL strategies to seive thinly scat- 
tered or very diverse language minority 
populations — pailicularly those that also 
suffer economic disadvantage — 'div esp(^- 
cially vulnerable to corruption of thoii" mis- 
sion. It lak(^s tim(^ and resources for 
teachers to acciuirc^ knowledge of new cul- 
tures, a rep(»i1oir(» of culturally sensitive^ 
and unambiguous teaching strategists, and 
materials that rc^flcH-t diversity. Most 
teachers' energy is tak(Mi up by the familiar 
demands of the majt>nty of stud(Mits and 
families and the convcuitional routiiK^s and 
strat(tgies that si'wc well in tlu^ maiiistrcNun. 
F(*vv resourc(ts are availabU^ for invc^stnu^nts 
in learning n(»vv approaches. 



Consider, for example, the plight of 
t(tacbers in California and Arizona: New- 
state refonu matidates ha\'e ri^siiaped the 
regulai* curriculum, requiring co\'erage of 
new content and nvw approaches to 
instruction. Thus, a native English-speaking 
teacher may have already had to leani new 
coiUent and methods, as well as adjust the 
way lessons are framed, to acconnnodate 
the different language and cultural 
rcsourc(\s of LEP .students from one lan- 
guag(t minority group who have arrived 
during \hv past few years, perhaps from 
Mexico. But thisy(»ars immigrants may 
inchuk^ X'ic^tnamese and Russians — whosi* 
n^sourcc^s are i\u\\c (liff(M*ent. Lc^arning 
about them — their gifts, their needs — in 
order lo inchuh^ them actively makes 
anotlKM* demand on scarce time. Establish- 
ing aulluMitic contact with families may he 
difficult. In a bilingual settling, many cues 
rcMniiui teaclu^rs and studcMits of tlu* bonds 



created by their shared language, hi a multi- 
Hngual setting where the language of 
instruction is English, communication prob- 
lems abound, making intimacy harder to 
establish and the temptation to stereotype 
and generalize psychologically compelling. 

Parent education chisses based on main- 
stream beliefs about the *'i)roper" ways to 
raise children and suppoil their academic 
success may contradict alteniatixe minority 
cultural pei-sjiectives that are quite useful in 
their own f<ishion. In addition, some 
teachers and parents inten iewed in this 
study found offensive the practice of 
scliools' offering advice to parents, under 
the a{)parent assumption that only a single 
model of c-hildreaiing is acc(»ptable. Within 
the fabric of a pailicular culture, common- 
place recommendations about shared 
parent-child acti\ities or strategies for 
beha\ior mcvuagement may not make sense. 
The fonns of skilled imd kning caretaking 
that are responsi\ e to de\elopmental needs 



and o{)poil unities vaiy across cultures iuui 
contexts. Classes that adx ise adoption of 
practic(^s well adapted to mainstrccun cul- 
ture may not take into account impoiiant 
dimensions of mi indixidiuil family's life. The 
classes tliemseh'es may set up unequal 
l)ower relations between t>arents and teach- 
ers, rather tlian co: iborations that build on 
the resources of families and schools. 

Professional development projects 
aiming to cultivate both skill and insight 
miiong teachers and prospective teachei*s 
confront not only the challenges posed by 
competing goals, quality control, institution- 
alization, but also tlie broad range of effects 
that projects exen on the communities they 
sen e. The experiences of project personnel, 
their students, and their coniniunities. cou- 
pled with the findings of research, suggest 
that policies set at local, state, and federal 
levels Ciui and do luue impacts on student 
success. The implications for i^ohcy are dis- 
cussed in the final chapter ■ 
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Chapter 5 



POLICY IMPLICATIONS 



The experiences of these projects and 
the lessons of research to date offer 
insight into the factors that nurture 
projects' success and the ways policy deci- 
sions affect their productivity. High stan- 
dards, financial support, stability, a systemic 
vision, collaboration between distncts and 
higher education, and preseivation of lan- 
guage resources are important factors in 
tlie fomuiia for professional development 
projects that foster the academic success of 
LEP students. 

High Professional Slaiulards 

Educating LEP students demands 
a hifj^h defxree of professional 
coinpetenee 

Professional associations of t(*acheis of 
LKP students not only embrace the ambi- 
tious standards propost^i by groups such as 
the National Hoard for Professional 
Teaching Standards and tlu^ National 
Council for Accreditation in 'IVacher 
Education, thc^y add their own criteria for 
excellence. Proficiency in written and (^ral 



forms of two languages, skill in stimulating 
students' language development, and ability 
to integrate their work into the larger pat- 
tern of school programs are among the rec- 
ommended competencies. Although rumors 
of pohitless "Mickey Mouse" certification 
courses may persist elsewhere, participants 
in the projects we visited routinely com- 
mented that their studies were challenging 
and highly relevant to the demands of their 
work. Even in the school where the staff 
had undertaken an exluuisting program of 
180 hours of graduate coursework and 
learned far more than they needed to pass 
the certification test — but just enough to do 
a good job in the cUissroom — teachers 
expressed no regret. Instead, they com- 
mented on the usefulness of the exi)eri- 
ence, covering theoretical or philosophical 
topics and methods and materials of 
obvious and immediate relevance to 
teaclnng. Across projects, many teachers 
and candidates demonstratcMl notable skill 
and conceptual depth for their levels of 
experience, and classroom obseivations 
confirmed that such skill was retiuinMi lo 
promote student success. 
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Rigorous competency lesting stinm-' 
tales effort^ but raises concerns 
about validity and reliability for 
some populations 

Advocates for equity are properly skep- 
tical about gateway assessments aiid 
requirements that seem to fall especially 
hard on minority candidates. Both the 
values imd priorities shaping the content of 
assessments aiid the technical adequacy of 
the tests themselves are subjects of consid- 
erable debate. However, successful projects 
concentrate on helping prospective teachers 
meet high standards, taking advantage of all 
available resources to keep them enrolled 
until their steady progress brings them to 
the appropriate levels of competence. 
Concerned professionals demand that 
benchmark tests prove their value with 
respect to establishing proficiency, but 
there was little evidence that high standards 
themselves were regarded as the enemy of 
advancement. Limited budgets with short 
funding cycles claim that role, and federal 
dollars help keep the enemy at bay. 

T\\v HiAv of Ft'drral Siip}>ort 

Short-term funding generates 
ongoing and debilitating 
project strain 

Ewn in communities taking financial 
responsibility for all students, local 
resources are depleting rapidly and federal 
dollars are scarce, iilthough the need for ser- 
vices grows at a rapid pace. By the time a 
project has been operating long enough to 
reach full productivity and acquire a reputa- 
tion that attracts good candidates — and rec- 
ommendations for inclusion in reports such 
as this one — nuyor funding sources may di-y 
up, regardless of its record. Except for the 
few supported entirely by district revenues — 



such as Dade County's, which is driven by a 
judicial consent decree — projects scramble 
every year to replenish coffers. Most recruit- 
ment projects and many continuing educa- 
tion projects visited for this study have no 
iissurance of survival from one year to the 
next, even if they are highly successful. 
F'ederal grants of appropriate size and dura- 
tion can and do enable some projects to 
make a significant contribution to devel- 
oping a competent professional workforce 
for LEP students. 

The (.oiitribiitiiHis of Projrel 
IVaiii Stability 

Project success often depends on 
the continuing involvement of 
local experts 

Experienced project teams are efficient 
and productive. In the face of funding insta- 
bility, some projects manage to endure 
through the efforts of committed profes- 
sionals, who keep work on track, expenses 
manageable, and bills paid. At almost every 
site, a cadre of educational leaders makes 
sure that whatever professional develop- 
ment can be done is done, and done well, 
despite the irregular flow and nature of 
resources. The work of these leaders multi- 
plies the effects of project dollars. However, 
the potential impact of investments in pro- 
fessional development can be undennined 
when local practices are unfriendly to staff 
stability. Gifted administrators and teachers 
receive lateral transfers apparently without 
regard for program continuity in either the 
sending or the receiving school. At one site, 
a principal with exceptional credentials 
stays in a poor district where administrativ^e 
salaries are at l(n\st 25 percent lower than 
the acl^jacent district in order to pursue her 
vision of effectiveness. The state funding 
formula, found to be unconstitutionally 



inequitable, has not yet been ac^justed to 
reduce this kind of disparity. Teachers who 
trained with teams of colleagues in methods 
of ethnographic interviewing to develop the 
faculty's understanding and appreciation of 
the school's community resources were 
transfened to schools in other communities 
as part of heedless reshuffling activities. 
Some school-based professionals cling tena- 
ciously to assignments in project sites, but 
little in district organization seems to sup- 
port their commitment. 

For university-based staff, the cost of 
constancy may be high. A knowledgeable, 
competent, and productive bilingual pro- 
gram manager at one university was denied 
tenure on the grounds of limited scholarly 
productivity — despite the fact that many 
schools in the state and departments in the 
university were staffed by the beneficiaries 
of her expertise. Her administrative con- 
tract must be reviewed and renegotiated 
annually. Key personnel in at least three 
projects cut back their involvement dramat- 
ically in the 1993-94 school year to prepare 
for tenure review. One doctoral-level univer- 
sity-based professional who is the central 




resource for an innovative program in a 
national network is supported entirely by 
external funds. 

Although individual ambition and oppor- 
tunity will always create unexpected 
changes in staffing, some projects seem to 
prosper in part because the host institutions 
support and reward the continuing involve- 
ment of key staff, therefore optimizing pro- 
ject impact. Elsewhere, the absence of insti- 
tutional commitment coupled with uncertain 
funding results in high turnover in frontline 
positions; seasoned judgment remains the 
prize of the few willing and able to sacrifice 
advancement and security in order to pro- 
vide stable leadership. 

A Systemic Vision 

Integrating netv ide€is and practices 
€icross content and roles strengthens 
learning 

Among the projects in this study, the 
coherence of educational programming 
seemed to improve effectiveness. For 
example, teachei's learning to adapt 

Cooperative 
Integrated 
Reading and 
Composition 
(CIRC) to 
boost student 
literacy in 
Spanish and 
English used 
the same les- 
son structures 
in both lan- 
guages and 
integrated 
reading, writ- 
ing, and oral 
communication 
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acti\itios within a block of timo scheduled 
ever>' day. Teachers met regularly as a study 
group to discuss implementation and to 
enhance their knowledge of related profes- 
sional issues through shared reading. 
Se\-eral professional development projects 
were integrated into Title I schoolwide pro- 
jects, which were in turn tied to district or 
state education frameworks. Even when 
projects did not involve every teac^her, 
inteni, or tutor in a school, the use of a 
school, district, or state guideline as a refer- 
ence point focused participants attention on 
the practical applications of tlieir learning. 

hi San Antonio, Los Angeles, and F'resno, 
principals, teachers, and interns often 
attended the same courses, lectures, and/or 
conferences. As a result, coacliing and 
supenising could be and wiis related to 
shared conceptions of sound professional 
practice. For example, in San Antonio one 
l)rincipal asked each teacher to turn in 
three samples of student writing with the 
lesson plans to be reviewed for the coming 
week. Because they had learned together 
about good strategies for teaching writing 
(in Spanish and English), the principal and 
teachcM's could 
communicate 
clearly about 
what the work in 
the writing sam- 
ples implied, hi 
Los Angeles, 
teachers and stu- 
dents attended a 
s(M'i(^s of work- 
shops on how to 
creati' effective 
mentoring situa- 
tions, and project 
headers followed 
up with onsite 
discussions with 



participants about the progress of their 
work, hi PYesno, shared coursework in 
strategies stimulating language develop- 
ment, hands-on science, and cooperative 
learning made professional exchanges 
among teachers and between sui)enis()rs 
and teachers crisp, focused, and helpful. 

Coordinating activities and responsibili- 
ties weaves professional development into 
the fabric of professional life. Scheduling 
professional development actixities during 
release time, after school, or oii Saturdays 
enabled projects to involve working 
teachers in their programs. Foniial and 
informal arrangements among institutions 
allow teaching assistants to flex their 
working hours so that they can attend 
classes, and high school tutors or future 
teacliers groups can engage in enrichment 
actixities. Offering concurrent sessions for 
participants and their families brought fami- 
lies togetlier to plan for the project's suc- 
c-ess. Activities at the margins of life are 
soon pared off in the face of competing 
demands. When the content of learning is 
tied to real work, time for lessons is sched- 
uled iis conveniently as circumstances 
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permit, and personal support systems are 
recruited to the task, program retention 
prospei-s and participants reach high 
standards. 

Effective projects use integration across 
contiuit and roles, shared experiences, and 
thoughtful scheduling to make learning 
accessible, and they tie project content and 
methods to larger refonn efforts in schools, 
distrids, and states. 

Parliiersliips among Local 
Education Agencies and 
Institutions of Higher Education 

LEAs and IHEs niakt* powerful 
pariners 

A notable characteristic of evoiy project 
in the study is the extensive collaboration 
luMween local education agencies (LEAs) 
and institutions of higher education (IHEs). 
As in any coming together of ediicators, a 
k)t of teaching goes on, but it is not at all a 
one-way proposition. Colleges and universi- 
ties give of their riches: subject matter and 
pedagogi(*al expertise, project design, cross- 
site fertilization, new ideas and materials, 
and {^ollege credit. And schools give of 
theirs: insight about the nature of problems, 
what can be done and how to do it, feed- 
bac-k on the adeciuacy of plans and mate- 
rials, generous investments of time in tiying 
new approaches, and a willingness to be 
learners as well as teachers. SonuMimes 
higher education comes up with ideas or 
approaches that school-based personnel do 
not have the time or inclination to think of; 
ethnographic inleiviewing, for example, 
with its labor-intensive procedures, is a 
strategy that perhaps only an anthropologist 
can lov<» at first sight. However, not only (!id 
tlie first cadn^ of teacluM'/ethnographers in 
the Funds of Knowledge project ultimately 




embrace this technique bec*aus(^ of its 
tremendous payoff in parent/teacher collab- 
oration, but other teachers aiul other dis- 
tricts have begim clamoring for the training. 

On the other hand, sometimes schools 
come up with kk\\s or approaches and seek 
out partners in higher education. When 
Ralderas Elementaiy o])ened its doors to a 
diverse student body, the faculty recognized 
that intensive professional development 
was the best way to meet its needs. The 
school and the nearby campus of California 
State I'nivcMsity — known already for its cre- 
ative responses to school iuhhIs — (knel- 
oped, first, a plan that W(h1 the .schools 
agenda to th(^ university's mission; second, 
a financing scheme^ that capitalized on sev- 
eral modest sources of funding; and, third, a 
scheduk^ that was demanding but (Just 
barely) manageabU^ When districts in the 
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Sail Aiitonio area adopted strategic plaiis 
featuring site-based management and 
shared decisionmaking, the university cre- 
ated a program that cultivated proficiency 
in both bilingual education and educational 
leadership. Graduates understand how their 
work environment shapes their practice, 
and they know how to help make an envi- 
ronment that has desirable effects. Projects 
in this study made the most of policies and 
funding to generate productive partnerships 
among district and higher education per- 
sonnel. To be sure, the sides battle over 
content, stubbornly defend their positions, 
and struggle with different views of rele- 
vance and priority. However, they seem to 
come up with sturdy arrangements that 
reflect deserved mutual respect. 

The Importance of Language 
Resources 

Communities benefil when existinp: 
language resources are preserved* 

The benefits of cultivating literacy in 
English and the student's home language 
take at least three forms. First, as Euro- 
peans have always known and as we are 
learning under the rapidly evolving conse- 
quences of enactment of the North 
American Free Trade Agreement, bilin- 
gualism can be a niajor economic asset. 
Permeable trade borders have increased 
the opportunities for border-town entrepre- 
neurs and provided incentives for workers 
in many industries on both sides of the 
border with Mexico to leani the language 
of their new colleaj^ues or customer. The 
75 percent of the language minority popula- 
tion whose home language is Spanish can 
realize immediate benefit from their home 
language in the near futun\ 

Second, in this nation of newcomers, 
there are always families whei e English is 



not yet spoken. Historically, under these 
circumstances some older family members 
have led productive lives without learning 
much English. Such families have the 
^ responsibility of raising their children, a 
job they are normally better fit to do than 
others are. When children lose their home 
language in the process of learning 
English — a common and well-documented 
occurrence — they too often lose access to 
the support and guidance of their families. 
This in turn limits productive engagement 
within the larger community — finishing 
school, finding a job, and developing and 
fulfilling career ambitions. To choose paths 
toward English acquisition that predictably 
cause home language loss is to put language 
minority children at great peril, to make of 
each a kind of orphan. 

Third, a growing body of evidence sug- 
gests that the cognitive gymnastics associ- 
ated with acquiring proficiency in two lan- 
guages have positive effects on some 
aspects of general intelligence. In carefully 
controlled studies, children showed cogni- 
tive advantages stemming from their devel- 
opment of proficiency in two languages, 
which generally meant adding a new lan- 
guage to their repertoire. Furthemiore, no 
studios showed negative cognitive effects 
from deliberate efforts to cultivate bilin- 
gualism rather than replace the first lan- 
guage with a second. (Hakuta, 1985, summa- 
rizes his work and othei's' related to these 
points.) Research to date indicates that 
adopting strategies to preserve children's 
home language resources while adding pro- 
ficiency in English supports family member- 
ship, contributes to later economic opi)ortu- 
nity, imd enhances intellectual ability. 
Although there can be no question that 
leaniing English must be a high priority in 
an English-dominant country, the evidence 
suggests that substantial benefit accrues to 
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individuals — and hence the communities 
that count them as members — from invest- 
ments in bilingualism made in the context 
of the mission of public education. 

Global markets and increasing lan- 
guage diversity in this country make 
it valuable for English speakers to 
add a non-English language to their 
repertoire 

Kiiowledge of a second language has a 
longstanding histoiy of being a hallmark of 
an educated person. Currently, other eco- 
nomic and social incentives have motivated 
educators and policy makers to recommend 
adding acquisition of proficiency in a non- 
English language to the National Education 
Goals. Studies of two-way bilingual educa- 
tion indicate that both those acquiring 
English and those acquiring another lan- 
guage can benefit from the experience in a 
number of ways. 




(Conclusion 



The experiences of projects visited in this 
study suggest that the goal of cultivating a 
highly qualified instructional workforce for 
students with limited English proficiency is 
advanced by policies and guidelines that: 

♦ Establish appropriately high standards 
for professional performance and pro- 
vide more extended programs for 
promising candidates who need more 
time to achieve them 

♦ Offer adequate, stable, and long-term 
financial support 

♦ Give high priority to programmatic 
coherence and coordination among 
educational activities 

♦ Provide for reasonable levels of per- 
sonnel stability, including employment 
incentives that take into account mul- 
tiple fonus of productivity 

♦ Promote partnerships between local 
education agencies and institutions of 
higher education 

♦ Preserve and expand the language 
resources of students and their 
communities 

These projects chose approaches that 
prepare teachers to engage LEP students in 
interesting and valuable academic programs 
while adding English to their language 
repertoires. The projects appealed to and 
nurtured the cultural pride of teacher candi- 
dates from language minority communities, 
cultivated teachers' high achievement in sub- 
stantive and pedagogical arenas, and pro- 
moted development of school- and district- 
based professional learning commimities. 
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Tho suet-ess of projecls sut h as these 
enables schools to provide for all children 



the education tliey need to participate pro- 
.ductively in community life. ■ 
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Robert Milk, Director 
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FONTANA UNIFIED SCHOOL 
DISTRICT CAREER LADDER 
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and ESL Programs 
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LATINO TEACHER PROJECT 
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